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THE | 
PREFACE. 


T is as unulual for 
a Book to be Pub- 
lIiſh'd without a Pre- 

face, as for a man to 
70 abroad. without a 
Cravat : Something 
erefore mult be ſaid, 
for Faſhion ſake: Bur, 
Ebeccauſe I am no way 
ddited to Garb and: 
A 3 Drels, 


The Preface. 


Dreſs, what I ſay ſhal 
be plain and ſhore. 

] have livd long « 
nough in the World , 
to know, that a man 
who ventures to make 
any Work of his own 
Publick , puts humelf 
into Extream Danger 
of being attack'd on e- 
very fide , and by all 
fort of 'People, as well 
Learned as Ignorant ; 
and theſe are the worlt 
of the two ; for a rea- 
lonable man may be 


a: 


The Preface. 
ſatisfied with Reaſon, 


when a Fool will ne- 
ver be convinc'd of his 
Error. This - has al- 
Lf ways made me unwil- 
ling to expole any 
if thing of my own : 
But, having receivd, 
in the peruſing of this 
littte Book, both Plea- 
ſure and Profit, I 
thought it would be 
but matter of Grati- 
tude in me, to com- 
municate it to the Pub- 


_ lick. 


A4 _ The 


"The Preſace. 


The Preks. having: of 


late been uy os, tq 
the. Dull and Imperti- 
nent. ; it. - will be ng 
great Credit tor me to 
run in,the Herd, , much 
[els ro bring- up. the 
Rear of them that are 
in Print. 

| It js not - therefore 
from Vanity, or .the 
fond imagination of rai- 
ling a Character, that I 
{end_this little Treand 
abroad ; but mectly , 
that others who have 


the 


The Preface. 


the lame Notions with 
> Emy {lf may: receive 
- ME from it the ſame latisfa+ 
ion that I have done. 
It: is. not now. as 
heretofore ; when he 
that, could write, ths 

read his Name, 
thought chenions Gia tro 
be a Pariſh-Clerk: For- 
tunatus, and V alentine 
and Orſon, &Cc.- are no 
longer the Entertain- 
ment of Men, Nay, 
ſo ripe ang pretending 
is the preſent Age, that 
|  Wo- 


The Preface. 
W omen pals their time 
in the belt and folideſt 
Hiſtories. 

But tho many read, 
et all do not read with 
Judgment and Obſerva- 
tion. Therefore they 
may learn in reading this 
Book, inſtructions how 
to read and write too. 
Now to do my {elf 
ſome Right, I muſt in- 
geniouſly confeſs, there 

* areſome Paſſages, about 
which I am not fully fa- 
tisfied, asabout the Spar- 

trates 


© a 
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tiates and Lacedemonians, 


tho? the Author has Po- 
lybius on his 1 de. 

He has not done Ju- 
ſtice to the World, in 
not mentioning Gund 
late Hiſtorians ; I mean, 
amoneſlt the reſt, Thu- 
anus and Sleidaw , who 
deſerve not to be palsd 
over in ſilence. 

It -is not to be won- 
dred, that one of the 
Romiſh Church ſhould 
ſo ſharply cenſure the 


incomparable Fra Pao- 
lo, 


« The Prefte. 
| bo, whoſe Judgment and 
Learnins carried him 
beyond” their Argu- 
ments, and whoſe Ho- 
neſty was ' above . their 
Calumny : But the Hi- 
ſtory of the Council of 
Trent .is {ufticient to 
maintain that Author's 
Credit againſt all their 
Suggeſtions. — 

As for: the King of 
France's bulying him- 
{elf about the Tranſla- 
ting of Ceſar's Commen- 
tarier, I muſt beg the 
| Au- 


The Pr eface, 
Authors Pardon, if I 


cannot believe _ him-, 
That Monarch having 
buſineſs enough of his 
own, without medlng 
. BE with Books. And, Iam 
confident, had Henever 
donemore than T ranſla- 
ting of that Book, He 
had never had the Name- 
of Louis Le Grand. 
But, for theſe, and 
other ſuch Faults, I will 
leave every Reader to 
take the lame Liberty 
towards him that he has 


ta- 


The Preface. | 
taken with others. To 
ſay the Truth, He that 
ſers up for a Critich , 
offers a Challenge to 
the whole World : 
Therefore, not to be 
remark d upon, is the 
laſt Afronr that can be 
put upon him. © Butl 
forget the Complaint ] 
made of - other Peoples 
ſcribling, while I chus 
far continue my owrl. 
Reader, accept this with 
theſame Mind that I of 
ter it; And fo Farewel. 


Fo 


TO THE 


READER. 


Have neither ſo ll 

pinion of this Work, nor 

of my ſelf, as to prefix my 

Name to # , it being but a 

rough Dravght of the Menale 

of writing Hiſtory ; and that 

made upen 4 curſory reading 6 | 
Hiſtory. A Natural Diſfle 
| dence I harve of my ſelf, makes 
me fear, leſt Impatience or 
Precipitation bas ſnatch'd 

| ous 


._- Tothe Reader. 
out of my hands what could ne 
cover reman too long with me, to- 
render it ſelf any way {upporta- 
ble. _ But that I may not diſguſt 
the Publick toomuch, by repre: 
ſenting the Prelent I bere make 
it, too meiniand cheap : [ 
ſhall ingenuouſly confeſs , That 
this Work is a kind of Abridg- 
refit of What has been written 
on that Subje\, by the greats 
eft Men 'of the firſt, and of the 
late Ages ;- That:it) i aft Ex- 
eradt of what i# moſt reaſonable 
in Dionyſus Halycarnaſfzs 
,, us, in bis Arifwer toPompey, il 

who ask'd bis Opinion of the 
Greck Hiſtofians , 'ad bi / 
Cenſure upon their different Wl ; 
Characters: That #, #47 
fie Copy 


To the Reader. 


Copy of what Lucian: has 
thought moſt judicious in that 
Admirable 1reatiſe he made of 
the Manner of Writing 
HISTORY. Ir fe, 
That thoſe Opinions I give 
in ths Diſcourſe , are not 
ſo much my own , as thoſe 
of Franceſco Patrici, in his 
Dialogues of Gyrolamo 
Marucci , Agoſtino Mal» 
cardi, of Paolo Beni, Lew- 
is Cabrera, and others, Spa- 
niſh and Iralian Moderns , 
which have bandled this Argue 
ment. 

But, 4s perbaps, T have 
ſpoil'd their 1houghts by add- 
ing my own, I declare, That 
I ds not make it a Point of 

a Ho- 


relinquam. 


, 


| To the Reader. 
Honour to my .ſelf , to per- 


| nqptemy ſwade my Readers of it. (a) 
oftendere, 4u- do not impoſe Laws upon them, 
am legentibus 


having neither Juriſdithion nor 


Fab.1.9.©-4- Authority to do ſo; they are, 


at the moſt, but Advices, 
which every one may follow at 
bis own Diſcretion : But , 
being far from pretending to 
inſtruct any body, by a Ti- 
tle which ſhall ſeem vain to 
Modeſt Perſons, I would 
willingly have all the World 
believe , that I am proud of 
receiving any Inſtruction 


| from others. For, if I have 


not Wit and Learning ſuffix 
cient, to be'as Exact as ſo 
Important a_ Deſign re- 
quures - I have Judgement 
enough 


Ste aa en os. Sw SE © oo ad © Si uo a6 ws > Wo . Se &- Ds 


To the Reader. 


enough to be fearful of my 
ſelf. But, that 1 may not take 
a Falſe Modeſty upon me, 
by ſuppreſſing. my Name, 1 
confeſs, that, in a manner , 
conceal my ſelf out of Pride : 
For I am too proud to ſhew 
my ſelf , being ſenſible , that 
in an Age ſo Learned, and 
ſo full of Criticks, 4s ours 
is, 4 Man bumbles himſelf , 
whenever he takes up the 
Name of an Author. I 
effett , their Rigour i ſo 
great, that no Merit, how well 
ſoever eſtabliſhed , can eſcape 
them, And it looks like a 
kind of Prelumption in a 
Man , to commit himſelf 0- 
penly to the Judgement of 
| a2 the 


To the Reader. 
the Publick , which daily 


becomes more rigorous ;, and 
in an Age where Cenſure 
ſpares no body. It is alſo 
true, That there is ſo great 
a Wiſdom in not endeayour- 
ing to ſeem capable.; and 
that there 8 ſo much good 
Senſe ſhew'd in being Mo- 
deſt , that I could willingly 
have choſen to add , in thoſe 
places where I give my Opi- 
nion, the May be of A- 
riſtotle, and the It ſeems 

Tully , to be leſs Affirma- 
tive , and to ſpeak my Mind 
with more . Modeſty , could 
that have ſuited with the 
rags F uſe to iy 
plain my ſelf. For, if a 


— — 
. 


oy 


To the Reader. 


Man 'has any Meaſure. of 
Senſe, he will hardly give 
bs Opinion, im an Yee ſo 
over-run with Poſitivenels in 
all things, as ours 15 ; and then, 
Wo be to him that offers to de- 
cide. 

Therefore this Diſcourſe 
upon Hiſtory is no ways like 
that of Lucian's, who prai- 
es good Writers only to de- 
traft from thoſe that write 
ill, hiding, wader the Ap- 
probation which he gives to 
Good Authors, 4 cumming 
Satyr, the more to inÞolve 
he bad ones : That # not my 
Deſign, having no Grudge a- 
gamſt any Man. I pretend on» 
ly to open ſenſible Author's 
,, | Eyes, 


To the Reader: 


Eyes, and ſhew them , that 
they ought to tremble when 
they go about writing Hiſto- 
ry, which us ſo hard a thing th 
do well , and that the Judy 
' ment -of Dionyſ1us Haly- 
carnaſſzus alone upon Thu- 
cydides, ought to caſt a Ter- 
ror in all Hiſtorian's Minds 


that are wife. In fine , to 


ſpeak one Word about this 
Work, afttr I have ſpoken of 
the — Fr wh Ideclare, that 
good ſenfe alone reigns mare 
in thoſe In{truions, than the 
Fineſles of Policy ; whichis 
the thing curious men look moſt 
for in Hiſtory , Policy be- 
ing the Vainelt of all Scien- 
ces ; and that, good Senſe, 
i 


To the Reader. 


is the moſt univerſal and 
ſolid ground thereof. The 
Truth is, That I do not pre» 
tend to ſay all upon that mate« 
ter, Which no man can do: 
I ſhall, perhaps, ſay more atts 
other time , if this be kihidly 
receiv'd, | 


THE 

Modeſt Critick : | 
DK. I 

R E I AR KS 


Upon the moſt Eminent 


HIST ORIANS. 


HE Palate of this Age, it The Deſyn of 
ſeems, grows very exqui- the Auther, 
lite; tor in all things, for 
the moſt part, we atrain 
a good meaſure of Senſe : We e- 
ſteem that which is Real and So- 
lid, and we can hardly now -cn- 
dure any thing that is falſe of fri- 
volous. This 1s the Sentiment of 
all reaſonable People, who make 
the ſoundeſt part of them that pre- 
tend to judge, tho it be perhapsrthe 
leſſer in number. | 
Bur 


The Modeſt Critick. 


But nothing ſhews that ripe- 

nels of Judgment better than the 

Diſguſt People have now for Ro- 

mances, and any other thing that 

looks like them ; ſo thar this love 

of Truth and Reaſon, being a diſ- 

po{lition to love Hiſtory, let us make 

uſe of ſo favourable a Conjun- 

fture, to ſerve the Publick accor- 

ding to their Genius ; let us be- 

ſtow our pains in thoſe things that 

can make us perfect in that Arr; 

and comprehending the excellence 

thereof, let us make our ſelves ac- 

quainted with thoſe things that 

are needful to attain it : For, what 

Spirit is not requiſite for it ? and 

what can we imagine finer than 

(5) Pulchrum (5) Hiſtory, which can do juſtice to 
Imprimis vide- Fes, by perpetuating the Memo- 
rur, non part . — 

occidere, qui- 7Y Of Noble Adtions? T his 1s, in 

bus #cernicas MY mind, what can contribute to 
debearur. PL, the PerfeCtion, of which this kind 
L 5 Ext. of writing is capable, which will 
carry it above all other ( if that 

love for Senſe which eſtabliſhes 

It ſelf can but continue ) in deſpite 

of the varicty of taſts, which tan- 

cy and yanity endeayour from tim? 


it 
» 


The Modeſt Critick, 
a's of fine wit, 
at L 


k There isnothing harder than to 

© WW ay very preciſely which is the beſt 
way of writing Hiſtory. Every 
one ought to follow that which he 
*X WW finds moſt in Uſe in the Age where- 
in he writes, and that which is 
moſt conformable to thoſe Peoples 


Waſte to whom he writes. Burt, is 
» this enough to pioch Poſterity ? It 
n is a Judge ſtrict, ſevere, incorrup- 
on tible, who gives its agprobaycn 
* : let us ſee 


to true Merit os : 
then what we ſhall do to obrain 
its ſuffrage, When a man writes 


| _— fibly, Purely, Natural- 
| : he 


þ38 pleaſes always in what 
. 4 Language ſfoever he writes. Thoſe 
= are the univerſal Principles, which 


alone can fit eyery People's palate - 
or there are no other general 
Rules in the World, than thoſe 
df Reaſon and good Senſe. I hat 
is the reaſon why Thucidides, Xeno- 
2 phon, 


to time to introduce thro falſe Ide- 


How to write 


Hiſtory, 


The Modeſt Critick, 


hon, Saluft, Ceſar, Livy, Buchaxans 
Mlariena, and others like them, 
have always pleasd, though they 
wrote in Ages, and to Nations of 
a different genius: a man 1s ſure 
co pleaſe, if he writes as they have 
writ. For, what Grandeur, what 
Judgment, what Clearneſs, and a- 
ve all, what Integri ſhines in 
thoſe great men's Works! 


II. 


What towrite You muſt then reſolve to write 
nobly is. ut if you deſign to write H- 
(c) Genus hoe ſtory: For, (©) from the moment 
icribendi inci- you ſpeak to all the world, and 
—_ - © all Ages, you are endued with 
Lumenet a Character which gives you au- 
bere quis ig- , : 
norat | ci. ad thority to raiſe your yoice, becauſe 
Fail. Epift. 7, then you fpeak to Kings, Pris 
&.6. ces, and to the Grandees of all Coun- 
tries and of all Ages; and you be- 
(d) Addidir come, in ſome manner, the Ma- 
Hiſtoriz ma- ſter and Inſtruter of all mankind : 
jorem ſonum (4) Nothing, then, is more cfſcn- 


vocis Antipa- , - . 
ter, czrerinon £ial to Hiſtory, than to adorn your 
EXOrnatores rerum, ſed tantummodo narratores fucrunt. Cir 


I. 2. «de Orat. FEa 
dil: 


The Modeſt Critick, 


diſcourſe with a lofty ſtrain, to 
2 as you ought. As an Hi- 
orian quits the low and common 
Language, that fo by the digni- 
Ae his Expreſſion, he may an- 
wer the merit of thoſe things he 
has to fay : let him uſe himſelf 
to think+ nobly, in eyery thing 
that paſſes through his mind » let 
him ſtudy to give [good weight 
to his thoughts, and ſtrength to 
is diſcourſe , by ſeeking with 
are all that can clevate and en- 
oble ir, to give a mark of great- 
eſs to all that he ſays. The Pat- 
erns of that kind of writing, are 
amongſt the Greeks Thucydides and 
ivy amongſt the Latins. They 
xre almoſt rhe only ones that have 
been able to keep up with an e- 
qual force and vigour, that great- 
jeſs of Style, without ſinking in 
Mediocrity and Lowneſs : and- in 
hat they have had but few Imi- 
ators. Herodotus has, by* imita- 
ing Homer too much, tryed to raiſe 
is Style in places that requir'd 
evation, as. Longinus has taken 
otice. Tacitus, who for the moſt 
B 3 part 


The Modeſt Critick. © 


part is only great, becauſe he is 
ihort, is not a very good model: 
to propoſe, for the greatneſs of 
his Style is not naturgl at all. In 
ſhort, you muſt rake great care 
to diſtinguiſh a falſe greatneſs from 
the true one, For, it 1s not in 
high terms, nor in lofry expref- 
ſions; it is not in the puffing of 
words, nor haughtineſs of the Dif- 
courſe, that that nobleneſs of Style 
which Hiſtory requires, ought to 
conſiſt ; in which Ammianus Mar- 
celliuus, Lampridius, and moſt part 
of the Hiſtorians of the low Em- 
pire haye been deceived : It is in 
a high, but modeſt Expreſſion 
in a Dikourſe capable of ſuſtaining 
the greateſt matters and raiſing the 
(;) Magna leaſt; Ir is, in fine, in that tem- 
b ” . _—_— 
non nimia, PCr of greatneſs, which ©untilluan 
ſuvlimis non attributes to true Eloguence, It is 
ns nes ;» not cnough' for you to have Wit, 
ſcvera non tri. ©) you mult have a genius to write 
ſts, gravis non ſo, and to elevate what you ſay 
rarda, lata non by the choice of Pais” Ll an 
_— by the greatneſs of your thoughts, 
da. Fab, 1, 12, I' bat gift is fo rare, that if you 
— {ſeparate from the number of - 
ſte 


The Modeſt Critick, 


florians, thoſe that haye not writ 
ſo, there will be but few true ones 
that will remain. 


ITL, 


To write ſen{ibly, is to hit di- To write ſen- 
retly the thing you aim at, in /*%- 


what kind ſoeyer you write, with- 
out going from your Subject, or 
lofing time by the way : Ir is to ex- 
preſs things with a kind of Wiſdom 
and Medejty, not abandoning your 
ſelf to the heat of your Imagimati- 
08, nor to the quickneſs of your 
Apprehenſion ; that is, when you 
can ſuppreſs that which is ſuper- 
fluous in the Expreſſion, as thoſe 
Adverbs and Epithets which dimi- 
niſh things, as they expreſs them 
to ler no zdle, inſipid, and uſeleſs 
thing remain in it : to cur off hand- 
ſomly, what is not fit to be ſaid, 
how fine ſoever it appears; to al- 
low ever lels to fincnels, than to 
Solidity ; not to ſhew Paſſion or 
Hear, where only cold Blood and 
Scriouſnels are requir'd ; to exa- 

min 


g 
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f) Dele&us min all your thoughts, () and 1 y 
Verborum ha- fyre all your words, with that ex- 


bendus, & 

era fin- 
gulorum CX- 
aminanda. 
Fab. |. 10. 
Co 3+ 


(7) Luc. de 


confer. Hiſt, 


atneſs of ſenſe, and that exquiſite 
udgment, which nothing eſcapes, 
ut what is exa&t and judicious, 
It is, in fine, to have Strength e- 
nough to refaſt the temptation 
Men have naturally to ſhew their 
Wit; (G) as that Impertinent Hi- 
ſtorian, who in the Parthian over- 
throw by the Emperour Severus 
makes Oſroes fly in a Den ſhade 
with Lawrels and Myrtle, where- 
m he makes hiaſelf ridiculous, 
thinking to be more agreeable, 
which is the moſt flippery ſtep an 
Author can fall upon. - And that 
Spirit endued with Senſe, that 
wiſe Charafter which Hiſtory re- 
quires, is a kind of attendance up- 
on ones ſelf, which allows. it ſelf 
no manner of Exaggeration, and 
which takes endleſs Precautions a- 
gainſt thoſe bold Imaginations ; 
which thoſe, whoſe Spirits arc 
roo quick or too fertile, are ſub- 
ject ro; that they may ſay few 
things in few words, as Saluſt does, 
Who holds Councls , gives Battels, 
takes 
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makes Towns, conquers "Kingdomes, 
with a compendiouſneſs of Dif- 
courſe, and an overflowing Expreſ- 


fron, which is underſtood at half 


Sentences. Tacits has all the Senſe 
neceſſary to be ſhort ; but he has 
not enough on't to be underſtood. 
The Readers grow ſometimes im- 
patient in_ that Author's Precipita- 
tions, which lofes much of hys 
agrecableneſs, and trying to com- 
= in too few words, that which 

ould have been more extended, 
falls into Obſcurity. "The defire 
he has of being too ſhort, angers 
me, becauſe of the ſmall InſtruQi- 
ons he gives me in things, which . 
he does not unfold enough. Poly- 
bius and Appian ſometimes ſay roo 
much; there is a ſort of judicious 
lilence , which makes one com- 
prchend often the greatneſs of the 
things one ſpeaks of, better than 
any words, when they are too 
weak. It 1s a Maſter-piece for 
one to ſuppreſs thoſe things he 
cannot well ſay; and the great 
Diſcretion in an Hiftorian, 1s to 
make a diſtinftion of what my 


The Modeſt Critick, 

be extended, or made ſhort, that 
ſo he may give to every thing the 
juſt meaſure it ought to have, to 
make it acceptable. For Liy, 
tho very large, is not tedious, be- 
cauſe he is a Man of Judgment, e- 
ven in his very Prolixity. Bur 
Thucydides, by ſticking too cloſe 
ro Scuſe, ſometimes falls in a kind 
of hardneſs-and dryneſs, which 
one would hardly forgive him, was 
it not for the pureneſs and noble- 
necks of his Style. So difficulr it is 
to write very ſenſibly, without lo- 
{ling ſomewhat of the agreeablenel 
which one might employ, if he 
had a lefler Wit. But let an Au- 
thor imprint well in his Mind, 
that the greateſt Ornament. of his 
Work, is always good Senſe ; all 
the reſt wearies one, but Senſe 
never tires. "TI was the good Senſe 
of Philip de Comines, made himuſt- 
ly deſerve the eſteem and appro- 
bation of our Age, in deſpight of 
the bad and ill-digeſted Language 
he wrote in. Burt of all Modern 
Hiſtorians, none has written more 
ſcniibly chan Mariana in his Hiſto- 

ry 
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ry of Spain, Ir is the Maſter-picce 
of the laſt Ages for that quality a- 
lone. In — wer a by 
a , Which keeps him always 
ag tom himſelf in ye 
Points, and from abandoning him- 
ſelf in thoſe that are not ſo. And 
this judicious equality, which that 
Author always obſerves, tho the 
matters he treats of be neyer ſo un- 
equal, is little known to our late 
Hiſtorians. But the Art of thinking 
ſenſibly of things, is not ſufficient 

unleſs he has alſo that of exprel- 
ſing chem purely, 


IV. 


An Hiſtorian, who thinks to com- Towrite purely, 
mend his Book to future Ages, (b) Hiſtorico 
muſt think of (©) writing pure- fermoni de- 
ly. Without that advantage, an ©* concmiet 
Hiſtorian will be but ſhort liv'd. - re 
For want of (#) purity of Style, ſo verborum. 
many Greek and Latin Hiſlorians, Bent {ib. 2. de 
of whom Phetius, and the other (7) Gui "0: 
Library-kcepers, have made men- gecefarium 
tion, have perith'd in the gene- quamrecia los 
ral ſhipwrack of ſo many Books ; _ Fab, 

and *** 
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and that, of a number almoſt in- 

(&) Cura ma- G1;te, of whom (&) Yoſſuus ſpeaks 

a ſentiendi : : : 

& loquendi, . 29NC remain, bur thoſe that have 

ſed diflimuta. Writ reaſonably enough to deſerve 

tio curz prz- to be read. You muſt not then 

cipua, 9. pretend to write Hiſtory, unleſs 

aa 4 Il know the Lan- 
you very we th 

guage you inrend-to write 1n, and, 

except you write purely. For, as 

ſoon as your deſign is ce inſtru 

you canln to think how to expres 

your ſelf ncatly, that you may be 

underſtood; for when a man 

ſpeaks well, cycry one is willing 

to hear him: beſides, one that 


ſpeaks ill, never ſpeaks any thin 
(7) Nihil eſt right; () and that clearneſs, which 
in Hiſtoria, 5; the greateſt charm .in Hiſtory, 


© ry TY can only be found in a pure Style. 


cius. Cic.in That purity conſiſts chiefly in the 
Brut, propricty of words ; in the natu- 
ral ordering of the phraſes, and in 
the wiſe and moderate ule of fi- 

Urcs. Lay, not to 

In Sen. have any thing () improper 
x And ſtrange, bold, _ fin. ws, 


abſurdum, aut obfcure. Herodotus has that purity 
alenum, aut of 2 : 
ſubinſulſum; in vers nihil inquinarum, abjetum, non aptum, 
durum, longe petituin, Cic. ds %. gen. ate 

of 


' tins, thinking to appear more 
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of ſtyle, and has excelled in it, 
above all other Grecians, as Ceſar 
above all the Latins. The Waits 
of the following Ages grew ruſty, 
and retain'd little of the purity 
of the Ancients. _ But Quintus Cur- 


liſh'd, has loſt ſomewhat of that 
great and majeſtick grace, which (*) Non deber 
becomes Saluſt and Livy ſo well, It ®9vam wht 


is true that he flouriſhes ſome Es 
places too much; as for example, verianrur, 
the Deſcription of the River cis _ 
Marſyas, in the beginning of the 1g 
third Book; The Adventure of 1; monitibes 
Abdolonymus, who, from a Gardi- & margaritis 
ner, became King, in the fourth que ſun Or- 


Book: Of the liege of Tyre, and Mmena = 
of a great many others, where it formancus 
appears an affcctation of Eloguence Viri, nec ha- 
little becomming the Graviry of vi*us crium- | 
Hiſtory, which can bear nothing Þ/""* 980 oF 
that 15 affefted. Indeed, that puri- 0 ray 
of Elocution ſo neceflary to cer, Fab. kt. 


Hiſtory, ought to be ſupported by © 
a = deal ' of Senſc. For, (*) rmatus om- 


. . -* nis non tam 
nothing is more fulſlorae than E- fan, quens red 


loquence, when empty of things, cui adhiberus 


and which ſays nothing. It hap- conditione 
pcns conſtar. ibid, 
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ns that, ſometimes, purity of 
Diſcourſe roo much ſtudied in 
great Subjefts, diminilhes its great- 
neſs; as It _—_ in the Hiſtory 
of the Indies by Maffeus, and in 
the wars of Flanders by Cardinal 
Bentivoglio. The one and the ©- 
ther have ſtudied roo much how 
to pleaſe by the Polireneſs of the 
diſcourſe, not remembring, that 
Beautys that are | pracely attir'd 
ſmice leaſt, and thar the fineſt 


ornaments diſguiſe a thing, when- 
ſever they are exceſhye and dif- 


proportionate. 


V. 


MR ws You are alſo obliged to write 
with {implicity, to avoid that Por- 
pous and that affefted Air, which 
are both fo contrary to that Cha- 

- rater which is requird in Hiſtory: 

(5) $i oratio becauſe, whatſoever is great, ceafes 

perderer gra- tO be fo as ſoon as it 1s ſtrip'd of 

— that ſimplicity; and that which 

obo apa en 1s pure and great too, reccives 

derer& fidem, 41 acceſſion of greatneſs, and be-" 

Fab. l, 9. @ 4 Comes lofty, (®) Nothing alfo ins 


ſtrudts, 
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'ſirudts, and gets the publick ap- 


plauſe, more than that ſimplici- 
7 of Style, ſo beloyed of the 

ncients, and fo little known b 
the Moderns. All that which is 
exaggerated, ſeems falſe; and 
Nature, which you ought to have 
for your objeft, delights not in 
impertinent flouriſhes. But thar 
you may cxa&ly underſtand thar 
ſimplicity which is ſo neceſſary 
to a great Style; you mult con- 
{ider that there are three ſorts of 
it; A ſimplicity in words, as that 
of Ceſar; a ſimplicity in the 
Thoughts, as that of Saluſt, a 
ſimplicity in the Deſign, as that of 
Thucydides, fo much valued by 
(?) ne Halicarnaſſevs, 

The Moderns, which have come 
the neareſt to that Charadtter, are, 
amongſt the French, Phillip de Com- 
mines; Guichardin amon il the Ita- 
hians, Buchanan in Scotland , Mariana 
amongſt the Spaniards ; the Yreat- 
elt part of the reſt, ſeek only 
to maintain themſelves by the 
Puricy, Politene(s, and other Or- 
naments of Diſcourſe, when _ 

Ve 


3 


p) In judicis 
I Thucydide, 
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have not a Spirit great enough tg 
attain that ſimplicity z and they 
diſguiſe the Truth, when they 
want ſtrength to ſhew it naked. 
Happy is the Man that can attain 
it, when he makes writing his 
Buſineſs; thoſe that are ignorant 
may underſtand it, at the ſametime 
that the intelligent are charm'd 
with it. But nothing is harder to 
get, than that plain and natural 
way, which makes the ſimplicity 
of the Style. A Genius extraor- 
 dinary is requir'd to exprels things 
clearly, without dropping into 7 
low and cold ſtyle. For at the 
ſame time that you endeavour af- 
ter ſimplicity , you ought to dread 
nothing more than flatneſs: What 
is then, that admirable {implict 
ty, Which is the higheſt perfe&ti- 
on of a great work, and wherein 
(1.9 Hemerur do's it confiſt? (4) It is to make uſe 
evem qui- - 
dem cum; ani} Only of the moſt common and fit- 
mi jucundita- telt words, but they -muſt always 
re, propriam, be full of a great ſenſe, as that 


caremem lu- Princedo's, to whom Homer give 
pertluis clo- 


om M:nelas dedir, quz ſunt vircutes generls primi, Fd. 
12+ Co 10, | 


a brief 
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a brief Eloquerice, agreeable, pro- h 
per; without ſupertluity. () It is (r) Exponere 
hey Wl co think and ſpeak juſt what you f\apliciter 1 
ked. WM have to ſay and to think, withour enrol 
tain W giving coo much nr wg tO YOUT /, 2. de Invent; 
his MW cxpreſſion, as Strada do's ; and with- 
rant W out giving roo great a brightneſs 
ime Wl to your thoughts, as Grotius did. 
-m'd WM I is to have your Sentiments ordi- 
erto Wl nary and natural, not making ſo 
ural W many Arguments and Refleftions , 
icity Wl as Dazila in his Hiſtory of the I rou- 
A0r- les : for as ſoon as you argue fo 
tings W much, it,is no more Nature that 
ro 2 Wl ſpcak's, 'ris Art and Study : and 
the Wl thoſe diſcourſes fo labour'd, ſmell (5) Non dice. 
r af- WT of the Schools. (-) It is not ro mix re ornatius 
read W more Ornament in your diſcourſe 999 _ 
V hat WW than che modeſty of the truth.can j.,10 7 
- WT bear. It is to expreſs that natural g ora, 
and free air of (*) Xenophon, which (r) X:nophonris 


ercin W no imaginable affeCtation can at- Viam ſucundy- 
ce uſe Wl cain. Ir is, in fine, to poſſeſs that "em oa 
d fir- WW marvellous talent of paring off yyjja agecario 


the ſuperfluous part of the Dil- conſequi pot- 

courſe, of which Phocian was fo Vt, upiz fer- 

excellent a maſter 5of whom, ſim- tur _ 
ple as he was, Demoſthenes was wont nonagftaryy 

to ſay, when he ſaw him aſcend 10.c:r. 


the 
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the Tribunal, as his Antagoniſt, 
(n) Heres the ſword which 1s going 
to cut off all the ſuperfluity of my words, 
That you may well cſtabliſh that 
Character, which, beſides a great 
ſtore of Wiſdom and good Senſe, 
requires much exerciſe and a 9 
deal of Mcditation ; you mult a- 
void the uſe of thoſe Authors whoſe 
imagination is too full, that you 
may not fall in that torrent of 
fallc thoughts, boundleſs expreſ- 
{1ons, and thoſe confuſtons which 
have but a glance of good ſenſe, 
inro which you will caſily fall, 
it you hayc not an cxaQ Senſe 


and an cqual Spirit, You muſt 
_— to your ſelf no other rule 


of that manner of writing, bur the 
Ancients, And, among thoſe, you 
maſt make choice of them which 
have moſt of this ſimplicity. (*) Her- 
mogenes propounds Theocritus and 
Anacreon for great Patterns of it: 
and indeed nothing is opener and 
freer than what they have writ. 
Herodotus fcems to Longinus too 
bold. Dionyſus Halicarnafens finds, 
that Thucydides, tho a great Maſter 

0! 
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_ of that Simplicity, loads ſome of - 
his Relations with roo much of 
the matter of fat. Xenophon and 
Polybius - moralize roo much, and 
often hinder the ſtream of Hiſtory 
by theit Refleftions. Diodorus S:- 
calus mixes too much Leatning in 
his Diſcourſes. Plutarch may go 
for a great original of that ſiumpli- 
city we look after : for every thing 
he ſays reliſhes of it. Livy ſeems 
not to me more agreeable by a'l 
his other great qualities than b 
that. The ſtream of his Hiſtory 1s 
like that of a great River which 
floweth majeſtically, as that of 
Tacitus reſembles a deep and ſwel- 
ling River; ſubje&t to overflow- 
ings: he never keeps a tenour in 
his thoughts, but often is imamo- 
detate in his expreſſions for want 
of this fimplicity. Mariana is one 
of the molt accompliſl't among 
the tmodern Hiſtorians, becauſe he 
regards it moſt, For the {tmpliciry 
of Style cannot be found 1n great 
Subjeqs, without being accompa- 
nied with greatneſs and noble- 
nels, Thoſe are the qualities from 

C 2 whence 
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whence that firſt ground which 
Hiſtory requires ariſe, and which 
we may, in a manner, eall the 
firſtElements of that beauty which 
it muſt have, and which ought to 
reign more in the mind, and in 
all the Charafter of the Hiſtorian 
than in his Style and in his Dif- 
courſe. Here are the other qua- 
lities which muſt be added w bib 
tro make him perfet, which | 
rouch ſuccin&tly,without any other 
order, than that in which they 
reſent themſelyes ro my mind. ] 
gin with the Matter and the 
Form ; that is to ſay, with that 
which is moſt cfſential to Hiſtory. 


VI. 


The Matter in  T be Matter fit to exerciſe the 
Hiſtory. Art of an Hiſtorian is a vaſt field, 
lince it extends it ſelf to all the 

()Inrebus Aftions of men, viz. Peace, War, 
ans to Councils, Negotiations, Ambaſſes, 
Monaets Intrigues, and all the ſeveral Ad- 
verfari. Cic, ds VEAUUTeS Which may happen in this 
Orat, h, 2. te. 0) Cicero requires two quali- 
Lics 
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ties in the matter of an Hiſtory. 
(1) That they may be grear things, (x) nigoriam 
and ſuch as may be fit to be made atlueram diſ- 
publick. None has explain'd bet- currere per 
ter what choice an Hiſtorian ought ponorum 
to make of his Subject, than Dis non humilium 
nyſus Halycarnaſſeus, in the Pre- minutias inda- 
= of his Hitery, and "ran N—_—_ 
udgment upon T bucydides, where ; 
be prefers « 2X choice which Hero. = 52% 
dotus has made of his Subjc& to 
that of Thucydides, for the reaſons 
which he brings. Bur, as falſc- 
hood often reſembles Truth, it re- 
quires a great deal of diſcretion 
and ſagacity, to make an exact 
diſtinion of it, to unriddle the 
true motives of important Acti- 
ons, from their colours and their 
prerexts, and to chooſe your Ar- 
gument wiſely, which may become 
curious and fine by the circum- 
ſtances well lay'd together, and by 
the order wherein you muſt re- 
duce that which is roo wide and 
far diffugd, by reſtraining it with- 
in the natural exrent of thoſe 1i- 
mits it ought to have. When it is 
ſo reduc'd, let the Hiſtorian render 
C 3 him- 


21 


(a) Equidem 
non afhrmare 
ſuſtinco de 
quibus dubito, 
nec ſubducere 
quZ accepl. 
Curt. ll g. 


F 
% 
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himſelf Maſter of it by a deep Me- 
ditation upon his Subjeft, which 
he ought intirely to underſtand, 
C4) Bur ler him alfo be ſo exatt 
and religious, as never to abuſe the 
Credit of the Publick, by giving 
his own Conjettures for truth, or 
certain things for doubtful ones. 
Ler him aſcend, as much as in him 
lies, to the Spring of the Inſtru- 
Ctions he ſhall have given him, to 
make a juſt diſtinftion of them, 
Ler him never affure things upon 
common Reports, of which the 
Authors are always uncertain. Let 
him deliver them upon very ſure 
Memoirs, and upon very faithful 
Relations, Lec him not abandon 
himſelf coo raſhly to the Hiſtorians 
which have been before him, leſt 
he ſhould loſe his way by follow- 
ing 11] Guides. Let fim make a 
great difference between thoſeRe- 
lations that are intereſted, or fl 
pected of Prejudice, and thoſe th 
are not ſo. Let him always have 
a care of the Parrtialitics of thoſc 
which furniſh him with Memoirs, 
becauſe preoccupation can” never 
| make 
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make but falſe Hiſtories, Herodotus, 
( whoſe Hiſtory (®) Tully condemns Q Apud He- 
as fabulous ) wrote only upon ill jon une 
Memoirs, as Z7oſephus pretends. fabulz. 1. i. d: 
(c) Thucydides, who had a mind to Lex 
mend himſelf by avoiding that (<) Mercellin. 
fault, confines himſelf ro the Hiſtory "2 Vit3 Thugs, 
of his T ime, not truſting any body, 
in writing only what he had ſeen, 
or what he had learn'd from Peo- 
ple worthy to be belicvd, and 
trom Memoirs, which he colle&t- 
cd with great expences, not only 
from the Athenians, but alſo from: - 
the Lacedemonians, that he mighr 


be inform'd of both Parties. Xeno- 


phon, Polybius and Procopuus, have 
done almoſt the ſame thing. Dt 
Caſhus confeſſes in his Hiſtory, that 


he had been ten years in prepa- 


ring the materials. (4) Petrarch aſ- (#) Saluſtias 
marca tran(- 


ſures us,that =_ went into Africa, orefſus dicicur, 


that he himfelf might obſerve yr oculis ſuis 
the Situation of the Places he was credererde 

to ſpeak of in his Hiſtory of the <2>rionus 
War of Zugurtha, not being willing -——— po 
to truſt any other than his own 

eyes. For it is very important to 


be well afſur'd of the ground you 
WE:TC 


Ce) Vapulc. in 
pretur, Hiſr, 
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write upon. - Lucian © makes the 
Hiſtorian of his Time pals for a 
fool, who wrote the War of Arme- 
nia upon common reparts , hav- 
ing never ſcen-any body who had 
been in Syria, where the Bartel 
was fought: And (*) Yopuſcus took 
the reſolution to write the Hiſtory 
of the Emperour Aurelian, only 
upon the affurance that Zunius 
Tyberianus, Miniſter of State, gave 
him, to furniſh him with good 
Records. Bur it is not enough to have 
had a thare in the T ranſaQtons 
of affairs; there is alſo great need - 
of an Excellent Spirit to deliver 
chem well, 

Cf NPolibins ſays, that Calliſthenes 
was <yc witneſs of the Aftion be- 
rween Darius and Alezander, when 
he gain'd the ſtraits of Cilicza: yet 
tor all that, there are a great many 
very groſs errors in the Deſcrip- 
tion of that important Expedition, 
and all becauſe he was ignorant 
of the Art of IYar, and of the or- 
der which was obſerv'd in Battcls 
in thoſe Days. You muſt then, 
above all things, be very ſure ot 

your 
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your Matter, which ſhall neyer be 

wanting to thoſe that have Wit: 

but you may want affurance, if. 
you do not well diſcern the things 

you relate» How many falſe Me- 

moirs are found , becauſe they are 
ſpoil'd by People that were inter- 
eſted? though nothing is more com- 
mon than Materials for Hiſtory, 
by reaſon that every thing may 
ſerve to it: We may ſay alto, that 
nothing is ſcarcer than a ſufficient 
aſſurance of them to fit them for 
it: and it is hardly found, becauſe 


Prejudice occurs every where. Ce) (e,) Prcl. 
Baoccaline upon that Subje& de- Parnaſſe 


ſerves your eſteem, when he ad- 
viſes you to write nothing but 
what you have ſeen, and not to 
make it publick before you dye. 
That way you'r ſure of what 
you ſay, and there is no prejudice 
againſt it. Bur, take care aboycall 
things, to chooſe great Subjeds, 
which can ſubfiſt upon , their own 
ſtock : a great matter gives luſter 
and weight to.your words; and Art 
mult play in ſmall Subjefts, and 
lupply their weakneſs. VII 
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VII. 


The Form, which ought to be 
given' to Hiſtory, is that which i 
moſt eſſential ro it. It is that 
which makes ir Great or Little, 
and it-is that from whence you 
take the Author's genius. - You 
muſt then have an exalted Spirit, 
capable -of great Idea's, . if you 
will write well; that ſo, becom- 
ing a Maſter of your Subjeft, you 
may give your Matter what Form 
you pleaſe. Ir is upon that Mo- 
del that Livy gives to his = 
a character of greatneſs, which 1s 
beyond all other Hiſtorians, by 
giving to all che Subjects he treats 
of, the colours their ground is ca- 
pable to reccive. 'T hus he gives to 
the laſt Kings of Rome all the Pride 
that an abſolute Authority inſpir'd 
them with ; He changes the Spirit 
of the Commonwealth, by the aulterc 
Virtue of the firſt Conſuls, by the 
Populary Motions of the Tribunes, 
by the auſterity of the Government 


of the Decempirs; by the lazy Deli- 
Car 
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cacy of the laſt Conſuls ; that he 
diſtinguiſhes cach Age by the Geni- 
us which has been predominant 
) be Wl in ir, not confounding the differenc 
1 is motions of that genius with the 
that W different circumſtances of Times, * 
tle, MW which don't reſemble one another, 
you W and that he ſuſtains himſelf always 
rou WM by the great Images he gives of 
Irit, WF the things he treats of. Tacitus to 
you the contrary, gives almoſt to all 
om- WW his Matters che ſame form: all is 
you WW done there by Policy; the People 
"rm Wh he ſpeaks of, have always a Spirir 
Mio- WW higher than others. It is not their 
ftory WM Spirit which makes them move, 
1 1s 'tis that of the Hiſtorian, who hav- 
by I ing a ſpirit coo compatted, gives (41 7,66;wm 
cats always the ſame Air to his exprel- aſcnum. quod 
; Ca- ſions, and the ſame turn to his <jus arroganti+ 
$ t0 thoughts: all things reſemble one CIIS: 
ride WF another.' Policy is flill made the y,ratione de. 
1r'd cauſe and the reſult of all things. (6) terrima ſibi 
Cit BY If Auguſivs on his death-bed choſe gloriam quz- 
terc one to. ſucceed him, he appoint- "pg tag 
the WF cd an Emperour worſe than him- (;) n,ujel 
nes, Wl (elf, on {purpoſe that he might in abfſurdam 
ent WF be mourn'd for. If (i) Tyberims adulztionen 
cli- made |Piſo Goyernour of Syria, | 9,9 
Car | 'Twas * 4+ Ns 


", 


SuſpeRa- 
(9 Sylam (0- 
Ccors cjus inge- 
nium calli- 
dumque {imu- 
lJatorem jnrer- 
preranda. 13, 
Annal, ' 


(! ) Temport- 
bus Neronis ſa- 
plentia pro 1n- 


£ric1a full. 


bid. 
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'rwas only to make him a Spy to 
Germanicus, by whom Egypt had 
been govern'd, and whoſc glory 
he did envy. Dolabella's flatteries 
diſpleasd him, becauſe they were 
too courſe. \&*) If he baniſhes 
Sylla, "ris becauſe he thinks his'ft- 
lence a wiſe diffimulation. T hat 
Emperour's modeſty ; Is nothing 
but a hidden Ambition ; his fa- 
vours are only ſnares; his mode- 
ration is nothing bur pride, and his 
Religion is nothing but grimace. 
He reckons it a fign of the God's 
diſpleaſure, that Sejanus ſhould be- 
come Favorite of the Emperour, 
and be raiſed to be a Miniſter of 
State. Arruntius poilons himſelf 
our of Policy, that he might not 
tall into the hands of a maſter 
more brutiſh than Tyberius. He 
finds an agrecableneſs even in the 
Emperour Claudiuss folly, and a 
great deal of Wir in the debauches 
and brutiſhncls of Nero, (!) Some 
of the Blckheads of that Age and 
R-en, he repreſents as men of re- 
tind Prudence, In fine, all the 
characters reſemble one another; 

Nature 
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Nature hasno ſhare in any thing, 
her Sentiments are always forc'd, 
and every” where it is the ſame 
genius, which reigns by the im; 
preſſion of the Hiſtorian's Wir, 
and which. has no great variety. 
Mariana runs or! with a fuller ca- 
reer. The Romans, the Carthagini- 
ans, the Chriſtians, the Arabians, the 
Moors, the Mahometans, make eycry 
one their Figure. The Wir of the 
Author mingles it ſelf only with 
the other Spirits, to diſtinguith 
them according totheir characters, 
opening always ſome new way as 
different as the SubjeRs he treats 
of requires. We may fay alfo, 
that among the Mederns, no Hi- 
ſtory is greater for its form than 
that of Mariana. 


VIII * 


Romance only. pleaſes, Hiſtory in- 
ſiructs : This is the cficatial diffc- 
rence berwcen them ; this ha- 
ving no other end, than the in- 
ſtrut- 


29 


The Endof 
Hiſtory, 
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(m) Alias in fſtrufting of the Publick; (=) Forz 
Hiſtoria leges ag it is not compil'd only for 
-— mn 9ng the preſent ; its aim ought not to 
mate; illa ad Þe limited to the time, which pal- 
vericarem fes away, but to Poſtcriry, which 
quzque, in js Eyecrlaſting. What tolly were 


hoc ad dele- - -1 2 Man, that ſhould think of 


Rarionem re- 


ferri pleracue, Nothing but diverting the People 
Ceca, de logb, of I he lives A when he 

may become uſeful to all Ages! 
(n) O pulchra Thoſe are the Reaſons (*) Lucas 
lita pars, QuZ ſes, ro om, 9s Hiſtorian to think 


ramone Lane Of nothing bur of being uſeful, by 


format ac di- ruling the Hearts and Minds of 
tigit. Tait. Men by the Inſtruftion he gives 
Am.1.3- them. They arc dzceiv'd, he lays, 


who pretend that ſtory can be 
e Ute 


divided into two parts, t ful 
and Agreeable ; for an Haſtorian 
ought to have no other proſpect, 
thari the profit People draw trom 
a ſincere and true Narration. If 
he intermix ſome thing that is 
agreeable, he ought not to corrupt 
che Truth, bur rather ro embelliſh 
It, and make it the more acceptt- 
ble. And, to juſtific his Opinion, 
he ſhews the extravagant way of the 
Hiſtorians of his Age, which made 

them- 
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themſelves ridiculous by follow- 

ing other Principles. (») Herodotus (+) Gratis hi- 
ſought how to pleaſe thoſe of the fformplerum- 
Age he wrote in, bur his Sincerity DE nD . 


was ſo run down in the following centia. Fab. 


- Ages, that it (p) made the Sinceriry &. 2. c. 4- 


of the Greek Hiſtorians be ſuſpeed (2) Er quic- 


uber | quid Grecia 
in Quintilian's T ime. Photins makes Foe 


mention of an Hiſtorian , which ct ingiiftoria; 


thought that his ſaying incredible Juv. Sat. 10. 
things made him the more accep- 

table. And (4) Seneca complains, (4) Quidam 
that in his Time there were Hiſto- mcredibilium 
rians who pretended to make them- #*latu com- 
ſelves famous by their fabulous prin: & 
Narrations. This was always plea- [eftorem ali- 
fant to the People who delight in ud afturum, fi 
IMions ; but not to Men of Senſe | mm 
and Honeſty, who love Truth on- CS 
ly. In the following Ages, the rant; & opus 
2 q mT Wriring _ _ _ po- 
o many Fables, that they ſpoil 
the ——_ part of the Greek iſto ns ent 
rians of their Age, by the fancy ſperſerinr.Sem. 
then in faſhion, of mingling - fur- +7. #4 Na 
priling Adventures in all their Re- 
ations : they thought the only way 


& P 


to pleaſe the People, was to lay in- ls Wy « 


credible things. The ſame dpiric 
Ml 
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infeſted part of the Modern Grecians; 
which isthe cauſe why the Account 
we have of thoſe T imes by the'Ry- II * 
zantine Hiſtory, is not the ſureſtin I ; 
the World, .the Authors of it not WW 1 
ſeeming very exaGt ; and when an 
Author- writes by their Memoirs, 
he ought to take great Precautions 
again{t ſo falſe an Idea, to: make 
People believe him, becauſe the 
leaſt falſhood ſpoils all ; and con- 
verts Truth into a Fable. Even 
the trueſt things ought not to be 
told, when they appear incredible 
* or extraordinary, unleſs you g1ve 
*em an appearance, or, at leaſt, a 
colour of Truth. It is what Thu- 
cydides does : and, though he ſaw 
Herodotus in fo great an eſteem, 
that the names of the Muſes were WW 1: 
given to his Books, he thought of I n 
nothing bur of ſpeaking the Truth; Wl £ 
(r) Lacian.de Without minding to pleaſe the I ft 
conler. Hiſt, People. (') 7 had rather, ſaid he, Il tc 
(5) Urilicarem ap by telling Truth, than be plex Wl li 
_— 4 fant in telling Tales: becauſe, if 1be Wl \« 
tiz placendi. 7t pleaſant, [ may be uſeful; and per- 
Plin. pref. Hiſt. baps, [ might do hurt in being agrees 
Nat.de Thucyd. ble, (5) Be then ſtrongly parſing 


. .& 


* © ws 2 jews Reed ey % that. 


& al, Hiſt, 
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ded, that nothing is fine in Hiſt 
but that which : real; and os, 
Truth being us greateſt Ornament, 
an Hiſtorian that will pleaſe, ought 
to ſpeak true: 


IX. 


Truth being the only mean by That Trth # 


which Hiſtory can ſurely inſtru&t; 
Truth ought to'make the chiefeſt 
Rule of Hiſtory, as your Hiſlory 


ought to be the ground of People's howir is to te 
Behef. But where is it to be tound 2 found. 


there any thing in the World 
more hidden than Truth ? For, 
belides the Clouds ſhe is common- 


ly encompaſyd- with, which ren- 


der her ſometimes unaccefible, ſhe 
is wrap'd up with all the Diſguiles 
men's imaginations are capable of. 
And if the ordinary ignorance of 
ſhort-ſighted Writers is an obſtacle 
to the knowledge of Truth; their 
little ſinceriry, nay, their fabu- 
lous way, is a far greater. For 
how often do we give wrong Judg- 
ment, through talſe Idea's whic 
ariſe trom our Paſſion, Intereſt, or 
D re- 
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Prejudice, which Erroror Opinion 
are wont to inſpire Men's minds? 
In fine, Truth being of a nature (0 
unknown to Men, cither through 
her own obſcurity, or rhrough 
weakneſs of their Underſtanding, 
or for want of application; there 
is nothing harder than to make 
her known to the Publick with- 
out defacing her. And, as ſhe i 
continually corrupted, and ever? 
prophancd, through the baſenel 
of her Adorers, the moſt part of 
the Hiſtorians being commonly Pen- 
ſioners of Courts: You ought to 
ſet your ſelf above hope or fear, 
ſoon as you meddle with writing, 
that you may always dare to (a 
the Truth. Burt, ir is not enoug 
to have a mind to ſay it, you muſt 
alſo make your ſelf able, by ſeek- 
ing it in 1ts pureſt original, by 
ſearching the Cloſets of the Learr- 
ed and curious,” and by confulting 
the Inftruftions of thoſe who have 
had a ſhare in buſineſſes, to un 
vel what has been moſt myſterious 
in the moſt priyate intrigues. 


You 


SO vw 


= 


_—_ 


TRA a 


N 
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You miſt, above all things, ſtu- 

dy Men in general; to diſcover 

theit Spitit, to dive into their Se- 

crers, &o know the greateſt weak» 

heſs of their heaters, co PENCctTratc 

their very thoughts, that you may 

not impoſe falle ones upon them ; 

and ro judge of rhem by thoſe na- 

tural and vnforeſe:n Motions; 

which flip from them without 

their notice. That way you may 

diſcover the true ſentiments of the 

Soul; the hcart having no ſpare 

time to obſerve it (elf and to pur SS 

on.a diſguiſe: for as ſoon as it re- () 4cripine 

flefts, it forces it (elf, as E) Tacitus _— 

obſerves 1n Agrippd, arid in Oftavia mencis emi: 

Siſter ro Britanmcus. For, in the cuir, quam- 

moment that che poiſon which 5 vultu pre- 

Nero ſent him at the Banquet at —_ _ 
- - . -y , quamvis 

which he died, ſeisd his Spirits; rudibus annis, 

Oftama, as well as Agrippua thew'd dolorem, cha- 

Coiſternation in their faces: But, «96g 

as Offavia thought. to marry Nero, ute mengs—Y 

and Agrippina his Mother, a Wo- cerar. jra poſt 

man naturally proud; had a mind reve fileati- 

to Reign, upon-a politick Account "I epenia 

they reſum'd their Countenance rage 

and chat they might nor anger the 4m. © 


2. Em- 


» 
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Emperour,who was making ſure of 

his Rival to the Empire z they force 

their Sentiments, hidetheir Sorrows, 

and continue their Supper with 

che ſame mirth, ( whilſt che Prince 

was expiring in the Antichamber ) 

as if nothing had paſsd of that 

kind. There is a great Spirit in 

that Author, whole delign 1s, to 

give an cxatt knowledg of thoſe 

whoſe Hiſtory he writes. But, our 

late Authors think but little of 

that,” and that is the reaſon why 

nem ng we have ſo few true Hiſtorians. (*) 
nunciatorſin. TI here is a Temper of mind, fit 
cerus Thucydi- tO fay things as they are, which 1s 
des.CicdeClar. not a common one. It is one of the 
1 Gann! properties of Thucydides, the molt 
taithful and fincere of all' Hifton- 
ans; There is in his Works a 

Taſt of Truth, and a diſcernin 

of Truth from Falſhood, join' 

to an exatt Spirit, which acquir'd 

him the approbation and chew 

(») Dizyſ of all people. (®) Drnyſius Haly 
Aaiyc. in Judi- —_— raiſes him above all 
G30 0 Te for his Bicking ro the Truth, pre- 
tending that he never {aid any 

tiung againſt his Conſcience ;_n 

which 
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which he has excell'd Herodotus, 
whoſe whole delign was to pleaſe 
People: for Strabo ſays, that he 
mingles Fables with his Hiſtories 
on purpoſe to render them agree- : 
able. (=) The Hiſtorians of the Low (#) Scribe ſe- 
Empire became ſo great Flaterers, ==" 
that their want of Sinceriry made birurus men- 
Vopiſcus change the niind he had daciorum co- 
of writing the Hiſtory of his Time. —_—_— hi- 
Bur, the Gretna: of the Town, (emis wire. 
who was a Favorite of the Empc- tur auchores, 
rour, took off that Scruple, in a Yopiſe prefer. 
RO_ he had you _ as Hits 

ey were once walking togerner Xi» -..- 
by ſhewing him, chat the Srcneal El 
Hiſtorians had been deceiv'd in ma- _ 
ny things. 0) Pollo tells us, that (2) Aſn Poll 
the ſame thing had happen'd to _ ——_ 
Ceſar in his Commentarys, tor not 
having review'd his writings. If 
the greateſt men are ſubjc& to err, : 
what will ordinary ones do? (x) 4) Neminem 
And if Truth does not” always 2pm, 


. » 4 . vanctum ad 

ſhew ir ſelf in its purity to CXtraor- Hiſtoriam per- 

dinary Spirits, how will it make tiner, non ali- 

it ſelt known to ſmall ones, who, Þ4cle men- 
. . . Gu i ricum, V7 i/cs 

through the quality of their Gents, ;1;4, 

can ſay nothing without altering 


D 3 the 
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the Circumſtances, by diminiſhing 
or inlarging the objects? for there 
is nothing ſcarcer than an exaft 
remper, fit to ſay things as they 
are: we ſay them as we conceive 
'em; and we conceive 'em good or - 
bad, according as our Imaginati- 
on is: and, of many that have ſeen 
the ſame thing, there is not often 
above two that relates it alike, e- 
very one ſaying what he has 
ſcen, according to the Idea he has 
conceiv'd of it, and as his mind is 
earn'd, The quality then, I ſay, 
moſt requiſite tor an Hiſtorian, is a 
Spirir exa@t and faithful, in ſpeak- 
ing the Truth in all its Circum- 
ſtances, ſo as to deſerve the Peo- 
Ple's belicf. Bur it is not enough 
tor an Hiſtorian to ſay what is true, 
he muſt give it alſo-a fine turn; 
that turn is the Style; let us ſee 
which is the moſt Conycnient for 
Hiſtory, 
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X. 


The Style is the Form of the Difſ- The Syle fe ſar 
courſe, and the manner you write Hitvy. 


in : the firrelt for every body is 
that which is moſt comformable 
ro his genius, which ought to be 
follow'd, without forcing it; ſo 
that a Style mixt is always vicious. 
It is a defeCt of Strada in his Hiſtory 
of the Low Country's, who by the 
clearneſs of his Imagination, and 


by his great LeQtures, had fill'd his 


mind - with different characters; 
and that mixture which is found 
in his manner of writing, how a- 
reeable ſoeyer it is, diminiſhes its 
*erfetion. (=) Mariana, who was 


of the ſame Society, -has more tis fincericae 
ſtrength, and is ſmoother in his candoreque 
Style, Bur the fitteſt Style for © 


Kſtory is that which has moſt of 


the Charafter of Truth, and «6, 


wherein that natural light of Sin- 


cerity, which commonly | accom- * 


panics the Truth, ſhines moſt : 
tor, people calily believe things di- 


geſted thus. (#) The Style for coafer, Hi 


Hli- 


lots 


CC) 
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(c) Quanquam Hiſtory, as Lucian ſays, muſt be clear - 
vincta firi0lu- 11.7 natura! becauſe that clearneſs is 
ra vider1 deber h "y. f | 
oratio. Fab, ie Rule of what it ought to ſay, as 
Lgcg Truth is a Rule of what it ought to 
(4) Hiltoria think, Its C<) Diſcourſe mult be” 


455+ "ang free, though well compacted, and 


quem orvem That ir may have that freedom 
contextum- Which makes it natural, it requires 
gq:e defiderat. Jeſs number than Turn. (4) But 
_—— becauſe an Hiſtorian ought to read 
©0979 ay ancient Authors, to make himlſelt 
fluuar: wm A Style according .to his, capacity, 
ipla dialetus he ſhall find it neceflary to make 
haver jucundi- his - Obſervations in that Study 
© =9"omgh and ſo form to himſelf a Method 
(f) Thucydides it for his Delign. (*) Herodotus's 
przſrattior, Style is ſweet, flowing, and agreea- 
nec ita rotun- ble, 'T hat of (7) Thucydides is nobler 
ej. Inco 0r- and greater, but not ſo patural; 
defidero, Cic, DE has a rough way, which makes 
in Bruto, him gbſcure, and he has leſsnum- 
(z) Obſcurus ber and leſs turn than Herodotus. 
my. prel- (2) Xenophon has a tender and ſweer* 
(E) Tribus ti [train. His Diſcourle, which is nor 
bris de bello Walike to pure and clear Water, ' 
civili Ceſari has no fellow in Antiquity, except 
falſo aſcripris Ceſar's ; for nothing was ever writ 
A O—_ in Latin more clearly. (b) A Mo- 
Ceſarianmi- ern Creick's obſcryation (who re- 


rus conveniens Flor, Sabin, in calum, lng. lat, marks 
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marks ſome difference of Style in 
his Book of ' the Civil Wars , 
which he pretends ro have nor 
been written ſo purely . as the” 

Wars ofthe Gaules ) goes beyond 

me: I have not knowledge enough 

to find that, and I am of Suero- 

mywss Mind, who makes no dif- 

terence rhroughout. 1 confeſs I 

am delighted with the Eloquence 

and Simplicity of that Author, | 

no body ever wrote more clear-. 

ly ; (i) but -the Nobleneſs of Li- (5) Genus ora- 
2s Diſcourſe charm my Spirits, ©0onis fuſum & 
That Hiſtorian has been read with SANS 

r.ſpc& in all Nations, for almoſt | — pus. 70g 
now two thouſand years, upon fine judiciali 

the ſcore of that Majeſtick _- aſperirate, & 

of ſpeaking, which has been ad- Snenciarum 

mir'd by all Ages. Nothing al leis proſequen- 
ſo fills my Fancy better than that dum. Cic. 4. 2- 
admirable choice of Words al- « 0ra:. 
ways fitred to his Sentiments, and 

that expreſſing of Sentiments al- 


way hin PF, 
ays conformable ro the things lt 


he Speaks of. In a word , he 1s 
the Man of all, that has better 
attain'd ro that Style Cicero ad- 
viſces one to follow in Hiſtory, 
| And 


forentum acu- 


(b) Saluftis 
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And *tis by that great Model thar 
Mariana, Buchanan , Paulus /Emili- 
ws. Paulus Jovius, and all thoſe 
who carried any Vogue after their 
Age, have formed themſelves in 
the way of Writing Hiſtory. Taci- 
ts is not fo fit; for that Luſtre of 
his high flights is like Lightning 
whoſe Brightnef dazels , inſtead 
of making the Matter plain. Pa- 
terculus and Florus have om a 
ſmall Air, flouriſh'd and delicate, 
which pleaſes their Readers. The - 
Writers Auguſte Hiſtorie, as Ammi- 
anus Marcellinuss Lampridus, Spar- 
tianus, Julius Capitolans, Vopiſcus, and 
the others, have degenerated in a 
cold and impure 'Style, which 
has nothing of that Noble Sim- 
plicity of former Ages. (4) Saluſt 
1s great and cleyate in his way 


» of Writing, which cauſes 9uin- 


ft 
(!) Saluftio 
vigente ampu- 
rarz Senten- 
tiz, & obſcu- 
ra brevitas fu- 
fre pro cul, 
Sen. L. i1, 


Epiſt, 114. 


tiliau to compare him to Thucy- 
dides. ' (!) 9. Curtins has a poliſh'd 
and bright Style. And by thoſe 
two Methods, which are almoſt 
the only two fit to be uſed, you 
may examine which of the wg. 
is the fitteſt for Hiſtory ; and ti 

Queſti- 
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that ueſtion is the moſt important 

nl ee can be made upon that Sub- 

ole jc. 

cir 

! in Xl. 

aci- | 

© of In a Queſtion of ſo great a,,.... 

ng Corbens as this, which is nor 92> # the 
_ yer derermined ; *tis enough for Aiftory, the 
Pa- one to give the Reaſons which Great or the 
a may ſerve for the decifion there- f9iÞdSyle? 
_ of, when a Man has nor the Au- _ _ 

he thority of determining it. (=) Sg (a) Vermaex- 
Mt luſt has a Greatneſs in his Style Now warner 
are but ſome of his Expreſſions arc bus Catonis. 


nd harſh, which makes him look dry Suer. in Aug. 
th in ſome Places, becauſe he had 
ch form'd himſelf by the rudeneſs 


wh (n) of the Remains of Cato; which (n) Saluſftias 
uſt gives to his Diſcourſe a Gravity _ (eriz 
ay which looks like Severity.* And (ric aut. 
W- contrariwiſe, none is more politl'd ;, 15.c. 18. 
N- than 9. Curtivs ; It is an admirable 


'd Flower of Expreſſion, which plea- 
ic ſes Men of Wir, but the bulineſs 
lt is, that we muſt 'examin whe- 
6 ther the ſtiff Stile of Saluſt, hard 

it is, be not wholſomer and 
Ther for Hiſtory, giving as it does 


i 
# ®. > 
2 % 


Weight, 


. * 
e 
Li 


(0) Homer, 
Odyfl. L. 9. 
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Weight, Strength, and Greatneſs 
to the Diſcourſe Is it not rich? 
and don't we find ſometimes in 
that hard and ſevere Stile , that 
agreeableneſs of which Demetrius 
the Phalerian ſpeaks; which (os) Ho 
mer has ſo well. expreſs'd 1n his 
Odyſſea, about the Advenrures' of 
Polyphemus ;, where . Demetrins pre- 
rends, in his Book of Elution, 
chat he is the firſt Airhor of it; 
that is to ſay, thoſe Graces which 
have nothing ſoft nor effeminate, 


. and which are agreeable withour 


(rp) Hermngen, 

de Idens, |. 1, 

OE 6:&lb. 2. - 
* ge invent, 


being affefted. 1 he ſame Author 
quotes many Examples of it, ta- 
ken out of Xenophon, who has the 
Art of making things Pleaſant , 
which of themſelves are not at 
all ſo, Herein that ſevere Stile 
properly conſiſts; which (?) Her- 
mogenes preters to a ſoft Stile, when 
he ſays, that a meer naked Nar- 
ration has often more Strength 
than a Narration which is adori'd 
and flouriſh'd ; becauſe a ſevere 
Style may have ſome Greatneſs,” 
and a ſoft Style can only have a 
Mediucrity, That is alſo the Rea- 
lon 
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ſoh why he reckons good Scnſe 
(tho never ſo-naked ) amongſt 
the qualities of the Noble and clc- 
vated Style. This was, ſays he, 
the Character of Pericles, upon 
which Demoſthenes form'd himſelf 
to that. ſtrong and fierce Eloquence, 
wherein he has excell'd : Hiperides, 
ſays he, in another place, is great 
tho? careleſs: his Style is rough and /7q ) Aufterus 
> LR 4 is p- e and elevate, pamenhs. 
4) for, that Auſterity of Stile , 196ne Cornal, 
which was the true Charater of —_—_ 
the Greeks, is nothing but ("). a (+ ) artisſe- 
true and exatt Senſe, and a juſt verz f quis 

and c_ Reaſon k which 4 with- -—m—_— 
out ſtopping at a thew of Bright- 7. 
neſs, Sieſins Solidity. (*) k has _ _— 
nothing falſe in irs Sentiments re frugalitaris 


| all irs Attention is bent towards '*8* pollear 


a Sobriery of Diſcowſe , which is 75; juvcaes 
nothing but Senſe and Simplicity: verya arroci - 
Plutarch alſo attributes that Style ſtylo effode- 
to Demoſthenes, which Dionyſus Ha- © _— Wa 
hcarnajeus does - not diſtinguiſh | © or or 
tom the great and elcyate. It flatis ſuas pow 
&; in fine, that Rirengcth of Ex- dus. Perr. 
preſſion, which alone gives to our 

Diſcor.rſe, Nobleneſs and Majeſty, b 

EDGE : which 
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which ir becomes great and ſolid. 

Hence it is that Geſar , tho un- 

affefted , has ſomethirig Nobler in 
(1) Hiſtorica © the Simplicity of his Diſcourſe , 
Jocutio, ubi than Tacitus with all the Peomp 
mundiriemre- of his Words : and there appears 
enuerity maj®* a kind of Careleſneſs in the Anti- 
non requirar, 17%, Which is worth all che Di- 
ſimplex, pura, ligence of the Moderns. (t) I don't 
naruralis fir, ſay, but that a flouriſh'd Style 
| 7.44 may bz of uſe in ſmall Hiſtories, 

carem re» C 

ferre poſſi, Which have not ground enough 
Beni. l. 1, de to, ſupport themſelves without ' 
Hiſt, help. (*) The Princeſs of Mont- 
(-) It is a ſmal penſier ought to be written with 
Srenck all the Eloguence « Art can allow ; 
but the Hiſtory of the War of 
Paris, and of the Late Troubles, 
ought to be written with a great- 
er Air ; Small Subjed&s require Fi- 
nery, great Ones vtrenyth” and 
Dignity. Let Paterculus be pretti- 
ly adorn'd in the Charafter he 
took ; but Lizy ought to. be great 
and ferious : fmall Beauties ought 
to be finely attir'd to ſhew them- 
ſelves; but great ones have no need 
oft it, becauſe they bear a good 
weight of themſelves, Beſides , 
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Truth, which is the Soul of Hi 
ſtory, becomes ſuſpicious, as ſoon 
25 it is too much adorned ; and 
Careleſneſs has. more an Air of + 
Sincerity. 'T his is what was to 
be obſerved upon - the Style in 
particular, after the general No- 
tions I haye given thereof : but 
as it is of uſe only in Narration, 


well examine in What manner it 
oughto be. 
» 4 {4 


Hiſtory being, properly ſpeaking, The Narratiens 
nothing but a») Rebearal of things (w) Hiſtoria | 
paſt, and in the ſame order as they <ft narratioret 
came to paſs, ought allo to be a gcſtz, o 
continued Narration. (x) There- &84 fon dis. 
fore, as it hath nothing more effen- noſcunrur. 1/+- 
tial than the knowing how to re- «@ & 1. 0g. 
late well; fo, nothing is more dit- | 
hcult., 6) For it is a great Art tO Temporum. 

fix an unconſtant and fickle Rea- Fab. l. $<S 

ders mind. VV hat wiſdom does it not (90a 2 
{require to mannage every where ll, Is. 

thoſe colours that are neceffary to 7;u. 1.6, Anat. 

give the reſemblance to things, 

and to mix conſtantly with them 
thole 
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thoſe features, thoſe light touches; 

thoſe graces, that warmth , that 
quickneſs, which hinders a Nar- 

ration from Janguiſhing? how 

dexterous muft an Hiſtorian be, 

to uſe both Art and Wir, in what 

he ſays, yet not to ſeem to do fo; 

| #96 mg (;) And y all the vagiery of Ex- 
vultus. gau- Preſſions , Figures and' Thoughts, 
dent enim res to adorn every part of his Hiſtory, 
varierare. Fab. yyichour the leaſt ſmatch of Olten- 
{96% tation? what nm ought he 
to have, to diſcern' what muſt be 

ſaid, and what let alone, to ſpeak 

and hold his Peace, to dwell no 

longer than is fit upon the Points 

he treats of; to explain things at 

large, or by degrees, as neceſſity 

or a good Decorum requires ; to en- 

large or ſhorten them; to retrench, 

by a felicity of - Expreſſion, thole 

Ti opicks, which otherwiſe would be 

inlipid, and 'never to weary the 

Reader by too great an unitformi- 

-& In fine, what a Judgment to 

eparate carcfully that which is be- 

comming from that which is not 

Decent? for upon that chictly 

runs all the Beauty of a Narrati- 

* —"_ 
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on, and- all the Grace of Hiſtory} 
But a Narration is perfe& when- 
ever it has nothing of Superflui- 
ty. This 15, in a word, the ut- 
moſt perfeCtion it is capable of be- 
ing brought- ro. The Rules layd _ 
down by Cicero and (a) Quintilian («(Circumciſa 
ſay no more: after them I have ©? | 
nothing to ſay. For when once cuiscarer, 6a. 
the Superfluities are cur off, the & 4. c. 1. 
Circumlocutions which are not (4) Denkas, 
uſeful, the feigned © Deſcriptions jg, —_—_ 
which are onely fit to make aſhew, muaris afecs- 
and all the vain Ornaments of bus. Thuc)d!- 
tac Diſcourſe are ſuppreſsd, every ©* F4b.l.10. 
thing comes cloſe to its point. (#) (174, 454es 
The Vigour, the Strength and the vervis ap:us8: 
Digniry, all fupport each other, prefivs. Cic42, 
without any Flatnefs, In that (c) — 
Thucydid?s our-did Horodotus, who (4) | "mp 
is too big in ſome places, whete luis velocita- 
he gives himſelf roo much to the tem conſequu- 
hnencſs' of his Imagination. (#) wwe 
Saluſt is of a Character exatt and () Fla Sali. 
ſhort, He 1s properly commen- an« brevicas, 
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. Uabte for the quickneſs and tor- qua nitulapud 
+rent of his Diſcourſe. (+) That 79S Fuarras 


—_ * : : pertectius cle 
is it which animates him, and poteſt, captan- 


makes him fo lively. Ceſar's Nat- da. ibid, 
=. ra- 
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(f) Livias in 
narrando m1- 
ra jucundira- 
ris, clariſſhimi- 
que candoris, 


ita ducuntur |. 


omnia rum re- 
bus, rum per- 
ſons accom- 
modata. F ab, 
& 10s C1 
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ration is admirable for its Puricy 
and Eloquence, but it is not quic 
enough; and he wants of that 
Strength which he found too 
abounding in Terence, (f) As for 
Livy , he: has a way of reherling 
that 1s very taking, by that Art he 

as of mixing in his Narration 
{mall chings with-great ones; be- 
cauſe great ones, when too much 
enlarg'd, tire the Reader by rea- 
ſon of the great Attention the 

require, = ſmall ones refr 


him - it is with that ſame Method 
that he varies his Adventures; that 
he interchanges ſad things for de- 


ligheful ones; that Mannages his 
Light and his Shade with a wiſeand 
judicious Temper, that ſo he may 
keep the Reader in tune by that 
Variety. For a Narration becomes 
infipid, as ſon as it wantsdiverſity 
of Accidents, Adventures, Figures, 
and Expreſhons. You mult even 
allow ſome intervals to things, 
that your Reader may take breath, 
and not intermix your matter 
by too great a confuſion of things. 
I is a fault that Dionyſus Hay 

Car« 
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carxaſſeus judges ( g) Thucydides guil- (6) Touczdid?s 
ty of, in the third Book of his Hi- 727 rerum 
ſtory, where he fo mixes the ſe- j"nnants 
veral Intereſts (5) of the Athenians, (4) Dimy/ins 
Lacedemonians,and of the other Peo- Hahc. cractar; 
le of Greece, that he confounds, _ Thu 
in a manner, the very appeatance *** 
ofthings, by a Narration too much 
loaded with Matter: and this fai- 
lure is incident to thoſe of a copi- 
ous and fluent Invention. Thot _ 
the (i) order of Times be the moſt C7) Rerum 
natural to a Natrration, becauſe ++ 200mg 
it unfolds things paſs'd; there is nc- Get — 
vertheleſs an order of Reaſon in /. 2. de0r4t: 
ranging Events , which ought par- 
ticularly to be the ſtudy of an 
Hiſtorian: It is only by thar fecrer 
Order that you may endear your ,# 
Reader, ſo as to imprint your 
own Sentiments on his Mind, 1 HE 
then vou ſhew him Men afting aw. 
haturally as they ought: and when 
you ſhew him their Manners 
their Thoughts, their Defigns aun 
their Mortives, as they arc in a 
kind of dependency upon each 
other in the ſame natural order, 
Which joyns them well together. 
E 2 (<4) Art 


; 
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(4) In rebus (%) An Hiſtorian that can well put 


magnis,memo- 
riaque dignis, 


conf1l;a pri- 


mum, dcinde 
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choſe things together , 1s a great 


Man ; that is the thing which plca- 
ſes, and not thoſe extraordinary 


a&tz, poſtea.e- Events which People run after for 


VEntus CXPC- 
Etancur, Cc, 
I. 2. de Orat. 


CT) Longin, 


Cs 18. 


want of Judgment; fer nothing is 
more taking than to ſee men aft in 
that Order; that alone, when all 
comes to all, fixes the mind, Liny 
excell'd in that , becauſe he fol- 
low'd cloſely that Order, by draw- 
ing the Thread of his Hiſtory with 
a connexion of Diſcourſe, and by 
weaving together always thoſe A- 
Ctions that are of an equal 11ze. 
({) Longinus has well obſcrved, that 
Thucydides breaks the Order of 
things, to ſurprize the Reader by 
that diforder, by bringing in un- 
expected Occurrences in Ris Nar- 
ration : He tells even ſometimes 
things paſt in the preſent time, 
ſhewing them as tho they were pal- 
{ing aCtually , which makes the 
Reader more attentive, and aficas 
him molt. Tacitus is of a ſoaring 
Spirit, who docs not fay things in 
order. His great ſenſe, ſhut up in 
the compals of a few words, hesnot 

| an 
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an extent proportioned to his Rea- 
der's minds, who are often over- 
whelmed with it : and having not 
a natural ſtrain in what he ſays, he 
ſcarce ever fits his words to mens 
Notions ; he does not inſtru& well : 
For Example; when on the occali- 
on of the Papian Law he explains 
the ground of the Laws; or in an- 
other place, he ſpeaks of Afylums, 
he docs not return to the origin of 
things; he ſhews nothing clearly, 
or he docs it ill; as when he ex- 
plains the Religion of the Jews, 1. 5. 
of his Hiſtory ; his very Style rs not 
it for it, whigh is a great faulr in 
an Hiſtorian, whole chicfeſt Profeſ- 
lion is to inſtru, Aftcr all, a 
Natration is good (which way fo- 
ever it 1s digeſted) when it plea- 
les, 


XIIL. 


The great Art of a Narration, 7;zn/vins. 


and one of its chicteſt Beauties , 
conſiſts in the Tranſitions. In ef- 
tect, thoſe fine and natural turns, 

E 2 thole 


a 


'v. Me" 
#) IS 
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thoſe happy paſſages from one 
Subjet ro another , make- the 
ſtream of a Diſcourte engaging : 
thoſe infinuating ways lead the 
mind of a Reader from one Ob- 
ject ro another , and ſhew him a 
reat deal , without tiring him : 
n fine, all that admirable Occo- 
nomy of the Tranfition , 1s that 
which is moſt delicate and ſpritel 
in the Narration, which feem al- 
ways conſtrain'd, and never cafic 
or natural without that Art. Ir is 
not enough to ſpeak well to attain 
it: you mult be cloquent ; you 
muſt be Maſter of your Subje&t 
2nd to know the grounds and 
conſequences well ; tor the fitreſt 
{ ranfitions -ought to be much 
more in things than in words, 
So that thoſe: Excurſions from 
Kingdom to Kingdom, from Na- 
tion ro Nation, from Ape to Ape, 
without Method , and without . 
Management , are no way op- 
portune to a well digeſted Hſte- 
ry, wherein all things ought to 
be well laid and compacted ; as 
1N a great. Palace , where nothing 
ought 
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ought to be ſcatter'd or irregu- 
lar; for the compactneſs, and the 


a gy of its Apartments , 
make 


one of its greateſt Beau- 
ties: So Hiſtory is like a Body, 


composd of irs Members by the 
Natural Union ; in which Saun- 
ders Hiſtory of the Schiſm of Eng- 
land, is very defeftive, amongſt 
Moderns, as that of Florus and 
Paterculus, amongſt the Ancicnts, 
(m) Xenophon's Language is very 


Livy ſtill exceeds him , his Nar- 
ration being of one even conti- 
nued thread ; Ais T ranſitions con- 
liſt leſs in ds than in things. 
ſo well knit ; T&- 


uch interrupted , 
which ſurprizes the Reader, who 
muſt ſweat, if he will tollow 
that Author. The moſt difficulr 
Tranſitions are thoſe which are 
found in the commoneſt things ; 
for an Author ought ro ſuſtain 
himſelf with ſtrong Expreſſions , 


where the matter 1s but ſmall 
E 4 an 
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(Cm) Xen- 


fine falebris 
Oratlo, Cic, 


- well knir, ſweet an ——_, Jy phon fluens & 
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and muſt find a way how tq 
couple things that otherwiſe have 
no Union at all. Ir is in thoſe 
places he ought to ſhew /all his 
Skill. The Reader's mind is fo 
tender , that an Hiſtorian cannor 
always turn it as he pleaſes. But 
hs wullk be conduftcd from ad” 
yencurs (9 @dYCUILUIC « BY COn- 
ncxions well cover'd for Order's 
ſake. For, in a word, he often 
has a fooliſh pride, and flights , 
which render him untraftable. 
But there is need of a great 
deal of Art to vary thoſe Tran- 
ſitions , which neycr ought” to be 
like one another, to give always 
new Ideas to the Reader, by nor 
ſhewing him always the ſame 
Objc&s : It is in this an Hiſtorian 
muſt lay out his Induſtry , for 
herein the graccfulneſs of a Nar- 
ration conlilts, which alone can 


_ it acceptable and delight- 
ul. 


XIV. 
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XIV. 


If a Narration becomes agree- The Circum- 
, 


able by the Tranſitions, it be ſtances of 4 


comes «redible by the Circum- Narratin. 


{fances. FOr nothing CNgAges One 
; more than + Fat cdloath'd with 
; ood: Circumſtances , which th6 
Fark and- obſcure of it ſelf , by 
| the particulars becomes palpable, 
clear , ſenſible and evident; and 
as the progreſs of great under- 
takings , and of Affairs, of im- 
portance , is ſeen only by bring- 
ing them into a good order by 
the ſever! degrees of their Cir- 
cumſtances; ſo the Art of cx- 
plaining the Truth in all its De- 
pendencies, by unravelling what 
Is particular, making one of the 
reat Ornaments ot Hiſtory , a 
Writer ought to ſtudy it. with 
all imaginable care. Here fol- 
lows the Obſervations one may 
make of it. 'T he great Secret 1s, , 
to know how to make a wile 
and judicious choice of the Cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances that are ye of 
giving a great Idea of things, to 
imprint in them 'that Colour 
which can give them credit, and 
ſo make way for them to poſ- 
ſeſs the mind. And this will be 
obtain'd by a concourſe of great 
and ſmall Circumſtances mixt 
with Dexterity, when well cho- 
ſen, Great Circumſtances give 
ſome admiration, and ſmall ones 
pleaſure, provided they are well 
choſen , and not exaggerated. 
Bur tho an Aftion, which 1s not 
exattly reported , makes no im- 
preſſion , you muſt nevertheleſs 
ſhun choſe Exprefſions of low and 
frivolous Particulars, which make 
a Subje& worſe ; for you become 
childiſh, and even ridiculous, by 
ſticking too cloſe to little things; 
As that impertinent Hiſtorian 
(n) Lucian ſpeaks of, who gives 
a very particular Dcſcription of 
the Parthian's Veſte , and of the. 
Roman Emperour's Shield , when 
he deſcribes the Fight. Orhers, 
adds he, not thinking of Efſenti- 
al things, loſe time 1n things not 
uſctul; 
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uſeful ; as he, who after having 
ſpoke by the by, a word or two 
of the Battel , which made then 
the Subje&t of his Diſcourſe, flops 
to relare the Adyentures of a 
Mooriſh Knight , the moſt extra- 
vagant 1n the World. So Proce- 
pies, in his ſecret Hiſtory , forgets 
the Circumſtances n ry, and 
rehearſes what is needleſs. You 
muſt then, in the recital of any 
Aftion of Conſequence , know 
well how to lay the Circumſtan- 
ces which are to make the thing 
=_ , and, to ſuſtain it in its 
ighr, by diſtinguiſhing the Efſen- 
tial trom that which is not 1o. 
The moſt accompliſhe pattern we 
have in Hiſtory of a great Atti- 
on, told in all the Circumſtances 
capable of giving it weight and 
bhdes, is Hannibal's March in- 
to raly, as it is written in the 
21ſt Book of the Annals of Ly. 
It*is, in my judgment, the moſt 
perfect part of his Hiſtory ; and 
there are few things of thar 
ſtrength in Antiquity. A greatcr 
delign neyer enter'd into a more 
CX-= 
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extraordinary mind z and ng: 
thing was cver accompliſh't more 
cleverly, The Argument was, 
Hannibal's coming out of Africa , 
marching through Spain , over 
the Pyrenean Hills ;, croſſing the 
Rhone, at his very mouth, a Ri- 
ver vaſt and ſwift , whoſe Banks 
were cover'd. with ſo many E- 
nemics ; his opening himſelf a 
way * through the Alpes, where 
no man had ever paſsd before; 
travelling upon- Precipices z diſpu- 
ting at cycry ſtep with People 
that lay in Ambuſcadoes , in 
continual Filings, amidſt the 
Snow, Ice, Ram, Torrents, de- 
fying Storms and T hunder ; ma- 
king War with Heaven, Earth, 
and all the Elements; drawing 
after him an Army of a hundred 
rhouſand Men of different Nati- 
ons, and all jealous of a General, 
whoſe Courage they were not 
able ro imitate... The Souldiers 
Minds were pofſeſt with fear, - 
Hannibal alone remains unſhaken, 
the danger which encompaſſes 
im, abatcs the Courage of - 

THC 
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)- the Army, but never diſturbs his * 

(» Mind. All is drawn in a Rela- / 

F tion of horrid Circumſtances ; in 

Þ every word of that Hiſtorian dan- 

r ger 1s expreſt; never Picture was 

c better finiſh'd in Hiſtory, touch'd 

t- with livelier Colours, and with 

G bolder ſtrokes. Nothing alſo is 

- better adorned with Circumſtan- 

a ces in (0) Tacitus, than that Feaſt 

C the Empreſs Meſalina made to (*) Tcit.l. 24 

'; ſhew her Love to Silivs, her Gal- 44% 

[= lant. All the Cercmonies ap- 

e pear'd as tho it had been Vintage- 

N time , that Seaſon fayouring the 

c Feaſt; Mirth, Pleaſure , frolick = 
. and laſcivious Debauchery, are all TE - 
- exprelsd with the finencls of an Flat 
k exquiſite Eloquence ; and the Re- | 

: lation thereof is particulariz'd ſuc- 

1 cintly and fenlibly, and made 


. throughout in ſuch a manner, as 
: ' ſpeaks Lite and Spirit; and no- 
: thing is more judiciouſly plac'd, 
5 rendring. by this lively repreſcn- 
ration Meſſalina's Death , which 
follows atter more T ragical and 
full of Horror. In fine , there 
arc happy Circumſtances, which 
plyG 
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give an agrecableneſs every where; 
where they are apply'd ; but you 
muſt underſtand them well, to 
know whete they mult be ap- 
ply'd. iow become often grea- 
ter by cheir Circumſtances, chan 
they do by themſelves. Ler us 
then look into thoſe Circumſtan- 
cs which can both inſtruct and 
pleaſe, and keep the Reader from 
doazing. Let us imitate Daila, 
who is ſo taking, by the Art he 
has duly to cloath what he fays 
with proper Circumſtances ; yet 
great Relations weary -the Spi- 
rits; ſo lct us make a judicious 
diſtintion of the Circumſtances 
Neceſſary, and of Importance , 
from thoſe that are not ſo. Let 
us conſult Lucian, and his Diſ- 
courſe upon Hiſtory ; he is a great 
Maſter in that. But to make a 
compleat Narration, we mult joyn 
to the Circumſtances of its things, 
the Motives of its Ations ; tor 
Motives well touch'd gnake a 
Narration as curious, as the Cir- 
eumſtances make ir likely. 


XV, 
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XV. 


To tell Men's Actions without The Meuives; 
ſpeaking of their Motives , can- 
not propny be called ro write 
Hiſtory. It is juſt like a Gazette , 
where the Author contents him- 

ſelf barely to report the Events 
of things, without going up to 
their Spring. As Ceſar, who gives 
| meerly his Marches, and his En- 


1. #24 


campings, Without telling their S7Þ-.- 
; 4 - "I Ra 
Motives z every thing in his Nar- Alas 
| ration being too plain and open bp 


tho'tis erac he writes only Memoirs. 
| I is then that curious rehearſing 
of Motives which cauſe Men to )R 
At, by which alone « Hiſtory it £5 cate we © 
ſelf becomes delicate, and+ ſuſtains quoriam in 


| it ſelf chietly in important Affairs. Mm —_— 
«i - , COniina pri- 

| To lay things as they are pals d, —_ 5.5 

; without going to'their beginning, aca, 'poſica 

| 1s properly to ſtop at thc outward evencus 5 

, part of TI hings. Keaſon will have pectancur 3 in 

. reous geſts 


t, ſays Cicero, ( p) that as in Aﬀairs, declarari, non 


ſolum quid aftum, aut dium fir, ſed quomodo, & cum de 
eventu dicatur, ut cauſz cxphcenur orancs, &c, l, 2. de Orat, 


the 


(9) Ur non 
modo cafus 
eventuſque rc- 
rum, ſed ra- 
rio eaam, 


cauſaque 
no{cantur, 
14. Ann, 
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the Deſign precedes the Execution : 
The Hiſtorian gives an Account, not 
only of Events, but alſo of Cauſes ; 
and that 'in relating what has b-en 
done, he explains how, and for what 
Reaſon it was done. Tacitus ays al- 
moſt the ſame thing; that it is 
important for Hiſtory, not only to 
rcll the Events of things , but to 
diſcover the Ground and Princi- 
ples of them , and to touch up- 
on the Motives thereof ; (9) by 
this an Hiſtorian diſtinguiſhes him- 
felf, and makes himtelf conlide- 
rable; and nothing is more plca- 
ſing in a Narration, than the Ex- 

lication of what 1s ſecret, and of 
| —unocras in thoſe Peoples De- 
{1gns and Intentions, whoſe Atti- 
ons it relates; and Hiſtory having 
nothing more commendable than 
this, all the little Hiſtorians, even 
of the ſmalleſt Credit, haye en- 
deavoured to excell in that way. 
For , nothing ſtrikes more upon 
the Curioſity of men, than this 
by which chey are made to dit- 
cern what is more concealed in 
mens Minds ; that is to ſay, the 
- ſceret 
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Gcret motions which make them 
at, even in their ordinary Un- 
dertakings. It is only by going 
vp to the Caufe, that you will 
ſee the minds of thote you ſpeak 
of; that you'll diſcover the Spi- 
rit which makes them a& what 
they are capable of, and that 
ou'll find the "Truth by Tearch- 
ing deeply- into their Intentions. 
Burt with how many Falſhoods are 
Hiſtories fill'd upon this tair- Pre- 
text 2 And, into how many Er- 
rors do unjuſt, falſe, and- intcr- 
reſted Hiſtorians daily fall, which 
abandon themſelves to thcir Con- 
Xtarcs ; diſtribure their own Ima- 
pginations to the Publick , to cx- 
preſs the Letigns of tno'e whom 
they ſpeak of ? As for Example ; 
That Pericles cauſed the War in 
Peloponn:ſus , becauſe he lov'd A- 
ſpaſia : That Xerxzes carry'd that 
dreadiul Army , Hiſtcry tells us , 
only to cat Figs: . I hat M. An- 
tony loſt the Empire, mceriy be- 
caule he would not part with 
Cleopatra : That Franczs the Firit of 
Fraxce , carry'd his Arrhics over 
1NED 
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into Italy, only upon the account 
of the faire Lady named Cla- 
riced, There is nothing more 
tickliſh and- difficult than to 
ſearch into mens hearts , and 
thence to gueſs or diſcover what 
they think, for an Author will 
cell all he knows , and all that 
comes into his mind , rathrr 
than fail telling the TI ruth. k 
is one of the greateſt failings in 
Dawla ,. whoſe Diſcourſes are 0- 
therwiſe juſt enough 3 but hi 
conjectures in the motives of the 
Actions he relates, do not prove 
very true, if we may take the 
Truth from their Fathers. Not 
bur that, after all, an Aﬀion ve- 
ry well clcard to its very Mo- 
tives, and a Secret well penetra- 
ted , might give a great Idea of 
the Hiſlorian's Ability , and make 
us judge, that he ſpeaks like 2 
man well inform'd, and looks ye 
ry well in Hiſtory. 

(-) Hud facile © By that an Author, (r) who 

anmus rerum 

provider, ubi PICtcnds to gueſs, be always up- 


ofhciunt odiom, amicitia, ira, at 


ue miſericordia. Cz, 
apud Salaft, in Catil, q 
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mnt Y on his Guards againſt prejudice ; 
Cla- that he hearkens neither to his At- 
re fection nor his Hatred; to avoid 
to Artifice, and thoſe Colours men 
and are prompt to give tothings, in fa- 
that your of that {ide he is prejidic'd 
will for; thiat he inſerts no falſhoods, 
that to juſtihe his Conjeftures, and to 
ther make things agree with that Air 
OO he is pleas'd to give them ; thar 
s in WM he neither diminith nor exagge- 
> 0- rate any thing , as Tacitus, who 
his caſts a Poiſon every where; or as 
the Paterculus, who {trows every thing 
rove wth Flowers. Let him not ſhew Mn 
the Y mcn worſe affected than they arc, PT -4 
Not as Herodotus does , when he fays, ,— 
ve- that the Perjians were call'd into 
Mo- BY Greece by the Spartiates , becaule 
-tra- they could reft{t the Lacedemont- 
a of Y #s no longer , nor ſuffer th:m , 
nake as (s) Plutarch reptoaches him ; (s) Plutarch, 
e 2 | Jet him not alſo cover an unjuſt 4* 2-70. 
ye dealing with a good intention , "'s- 


as Calls of Syracuſe , who julti- 
who  fics all the Aftions ot Agathocles , 
up- becauſe he did him ſome good, 
as (t) Diodorus takcs notice; nor as(t) Excerprz 


Ceo, gp" . GOT <6 
Paulus Jouius, a reſpget of Coſ- Conlt, ex Lis 
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mus de Medicts , not long fince. 
There are in all Hiſtorians mt- 
ſtakes of that kind, becauſe they 
are few that have 2 mind ſieddy 
enough to reliſt their Prejudice. 
But tho the motives in great men 
ought regularly to be better and 
preatcr than their Acftions ; for 
the motives depend upon them , 
but the events do not: yet it is 
bur a ſmall miſtake, as Noble 
men are, to mix 1n their Coun- 
ſels , and in their Deliverations 
part of the pride and of the weak- 
nels they arc ft 'bject to: for of- 
reatimecs it is only chrough ſome 
impertinent and ridiculous mo- 
tivcs, that the moſt parr of men 
are determind. TI here 1s an in- 
finite n1 '\mber of Examples there- 
of, which I leave, that ] may 
not exceed bounds upon that mat- 
tcr, Yo u mult, above all things, 
know well the Vanity , the Ma- 
lice,, tne | ZNOrAnce, an the Folly 
of mens minds , which al ways 
Con!0r:5 to tacir Principles , to 
know well the bctrom of their 
Irccations , and ſcarch his Weak- 
ncls, 
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neſs, which is the great Princi- 


by ple of Malice ; and above all 
_ things , not to be. ignorant, that 
ly the Lazinels of moſt great men , 
by n examining the bottom of At- 
n fairs, and the impatience they 
1d have to judge of them upon 
what the Condutt moſt effential 
1, to their Aitairs depends, Ir is 
ig them we mult necefſarily know, 
le for being, as they are, the Great 
N- Actors upon the Stage of this 
ne World ,- all things, for the moſt 
k- part, are ruPd by their Extrava- 
of- gancies: Bur it does not follow, 
ne that if we have done once well 
my in this way, by chance, we ſhould 
of be able to do it always. T here 
"Jy are Hijtorians im this Age , which 
wy have ruin'd their Reputation by 
ay too great an itch of minsling their 
at Conjefures with all Events, and 
at- "1 - "2K ; 

vs, 1mpoting cer Own UOnceis upon 
As tine Publick inſtead of Hiſtory:; as 
ly Herrera, who ſays, that the Duke 
mY of Parma did not do ric bei he 
to could againit the Folarders, to 
TY manage them with Policy, There 
le Is nothing more contrary to an 
ls, F 3 14 
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Hiſterian's mind , ( who ought tq 
be ſincere and faithful) than thoſe 
conjeftures which are built 1n the 
Air, without any Foundation, and 
all Diſcourſes grounded upon ma- 
ny conjectures, are cither uncer- 
tain or frivolous. This is what 
nuſt be obſerv'd in T ranfitions, 
in Circumſtances, and in the Mo- 
tives wherein the chief Art of a 
Narration conliſts. 'T his is alſo 
what muſt be regarded - in its 0- 
ther- parts, which are the Figures, 
the Paſſions, the Deſcriptions, the 
Speeches, the RefleQtions, or the 
Sentences; the CharaQters of Per- 
ſons, the Digrefſions, 'and all that 
can enter in the Oeconomy of the 
Diſcourſe which Hiſtory ought to 
be made of. | 


XVI. 
Hiſtory makes uſe of Figures 
only to animate it felf : The 


Speaker, who has a mind to im- 
pole , ſpeaks always by Figures, , 
plat the Springs of his Art may 
_ play: 


—_ 
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play the. better : but the Hiſtorian, 
whoſe mind is only to inſtru , 
ought ro uſe them in another 
way. That very Simplicity 
which Truth requires in Hiſtory, 
does not take that way of figu- 
rating, Which would injure its 
Candor and Ingenuity. (u) Lu- (#) Lac. de 
ca , who is admirable every {7 Hiſt, 
where elſe , 1s not here ſo wi 
as againſt thoſe vain Ornaments 
of Eloquence, which arc not con- 
venient for #iſtory. If, ſays he, 
you lay on too many of them 
you'll make it like Hercules, dreſl 
with his Miſtreſs's Cloathcs ; 
which is the greatcft of all Ex- 
travagancies. I: is yer icls capable, 
continues he, of thoſe clear marks 
Poetry uſes, to caule thoſe moti- 
ons in mens hearts, by moving the 
Paſrons, That FHijlory which is 
candid and fincere, and does not 
deſign to impoſe. upon me, ought 
to leave my heart free, to Jucge 
the better of what ir tells mes. E 
loguence, which by its Character 
is an Art that impoſes, may ſteal 
upon my Liberty, by ſtriying to 
F 4 Per» 
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perſuade me agaiaſt my will. Bur 
an Hiſtory which fixes it ſelf pure- 
Iv within the Limits of InſtruQti- 
on, cannot handſomely make uſe 
of Figures, no further than to 
Lax trom th: Diſcourſe 1ts natu- 
ral coldneſs, and to render it leſs 
tedious. It is only by theſe means 
that Herodotus, Toucydides and Xe- 
nophon, keep upthe Reader's mind: 
And Saluſt; Livy and Mariana, nc- 
ver uſe Figures to impoſe upon the 
Pablick. Tacitzs 1s not ſo ſcrupu- 


lous ; he looks like a man who 
! 


thinks of nothing bur: of dazling 


your Eycs.: The boldneſs of his 
Metaphors, ard of his other Fi- 
gures, IMaKC is Expreſſions trou- 


- bleſome and | to high. (x) Ceſar 


is upon another Extream, It is a_ 


Difconrſe na! ed, without Figures, 
unprovided all Attire. It is 
not bur that a a figur d Expreſſion, 
mace on purpole , might pleaſe 


[Omemunes more chan proper 
Worus, becauſe it makes the 
mages livelicr ; and morc ayer: 
avic to the mind , and giv 

Iiren; gti and no»icnets to the: i. 
ourle ; 
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courſe ; and there is a boldneſs of 
Sryle , provided it be wiſe and 
judicious , Which is admitted in 
laces that want Life. , Bur for 
Fraures, to. be well applied, be 
ſure they be modeſt and familiar, 
not taking the flights of Poetry , 
or high Eloquence; Ler them nor 
be, ſays Lucian , too bright, -nor 
too claborate , unleſs in the De- 
ſcription of a Banel, or in a 
Speech , where an Hiſtorian may 
ſpread the Sails of his Eloquence, 
without ſoaring too high, 
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The. Paſſhons alſo-make one of The Paſſnns. 


the great Ornaments of the Nar- 
ration, when they are on purpoſe, 
and that they are touch't judici- 
uſly, The Truth is, that-they 
do not -require that heat which 
ought to accompany the Stage - 
one muſt give them another Air; 
for they are- not- to+ be acted, 
but rehearſed, An Hiſtorian may 
make his Diſcourſe paſlngons £ 
ut 


Cy) Dionyſ. 
Halicar. Epiſt. 
ad Pompei, & 
de Virt. Scrm., 


(z)affetuseos 
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but he ought not to be paſſionate 
himſelf. heretore let him ſtu- 
dy men to the bottom , that he 
may lay open in his own mind 
the moſt private motions Paſſion 


is capable of raiſing there , thats, 


he may expreſs its trouble and 
diſorder ;'and that well applicd, 
is very agreeable in a Narration, 
Thucydides has treated that part 
better than | Herodotus; for he is 
more eloquent, and more pathe- 
tick, as (y) Dionyſus Halycarnaſſeus 
ſays, tho Herodotus has ſometimes 
more life. Hermogenes propounds 
an admirable Model of a tender, 
affetionate , and paſſionate Nar- 
ration in the Death of Panthea, 
Queen of Suſana, which is writ- 
ten in the Seventh Book of Ae- 
nophon's Cyropedia. It is one of 
the fineſt places in that Author : 
All is aid in a touching Strain. 
Photins aſſures us, that Joſephus 


| has a great Art in his Diſcourſe, 


to move the Soul by the Paſſ- 
ons. (x) 2uintillian affirms, that 


przcipue, qui qy/ciores ſunt, nemo Hiſtoricorum Livio magis 


Femmendayit. ph, i, 19, C 1. : 
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Iny, of all Hiſtorians has moſt 
lignaliz'd himſelf by thoſe tender 
and delicate ways , whereby he 
has cntertain'd the ſweereſt moti- 
ons of the Soul: Aﬀettus es pre- 
cipue, gui dulciores ſunt, nemo Hiſlo- 
ricoram Livio magis commendaut, 
Fabius, L. 10. c. I, The Rape of 
the Sabins , thoſe tender moti- 
ons they ſhew'd at that time 
to take the Arms out of the 
hands of the Romans , their Hus- 
bands , and of the Sabins ,+ their 
Fathers ;-the Death of Lucretia ; 
Her Body expoſed to Publick 
View, to move the People to 
rebell agaiuſt the Targuins ; YVet- 
turia at her Son Cariolans's Feet, 
to appeaſe his Fury , when he 
came to beliege Rome ; Virginia 
ſtabb'd by her -Father ; the ', an 
ſternation of Rome, after the Bat- 
tel of Canne; and a thouſand 0- 
ther ſuch things, touch't in his 
Hiſtory. by the gmolt tender. Ex- 
prcſions imaginable, are fine Ex- 
amples thereof, And it is in that 
Hiſtorian you ought to ſtudy the 
way of treating Paſſions as they 

ought 
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ought to be in Hiftory ; for he a- 
nimates himſelf only in the pla- 
ces where heat is requiſite. Ti 
citus does not -mind how to ma- 
nage his heat; he is always paſh- 
onate ; and even thoſe Colours 
he uſes, are always too ſtrong : 
and becauſe he is (till coo full in 
ſome things, and that he does 
not Copy after Nature , he does 
not- move ſo much. 1 ſay no- 
thing of the other Hiſtcrians, the 
greateſt number of whom have 
not underſtood the Paſſions , nor 
the way they ought to be repre- 
ſented in. Ir is a particular kind 
of Rhetorick , 'which requires a 
great Senſe , and a very cxaft 
knowledge of Morality. Bur, if 
we intend to pleaſe , let. us be- 
ware of thoſe Dry Narrati- 
ons, Which are void of the 


moving ſtroaks which Nature 


requires, 
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That AﬀeCtation which appears The Deſeripti« 
jn moſt Hiſtorians, in making De- 9. 


ſcriptions, has, in a manner, run 
down its uſe amongſt judicious 
people. Nothing indeed is more 
childiſh, than a Deſcription roo 
much poliſh'd in a ferious Hi- 
ffry. Young Authors run head- 
long into 1t , without diſtinQi- 
on: You cannot be too circum- 
ſpect in* the uſe thereof. TI he 

rinciple which is obſervabl= in 
It, is, - That you mult uſe it no 
more than is necefſary ro illu- 
ſtrate thoſe things, the know- 
ledge whercof is efſential to what 
you write. Such 1s the Deſcrip- 
tion of the' le of Caprea , ib. 4. 
Annal. Tacit, For it deyotes the 
Reaſon Tyberivs had to retire thi- 
ther toward the latter end of his 
lite, which [renders it neccilary ; 
and being ſhort, eloquent, and 
poliſl'd', without any Superflut- 
ty, one may. fay, that 1t 1S as 1t 
ought 
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(a) Sal. in 
Bello Zagurt, 


(5) Luc. de 
tft. conſcr, 
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ought to- be. The Deſcription 
(a) Saluſt made of- the plac: 
where 7ugurtha was defeated by 


| Metellus, ferves to make one know 
' the Fight better. You may ſee 


there the Vertue of the Roman , 
as well as the Experience of the 
Numidian King, by the advantage 
he had taken in poffeſſing him- 
ſelf of the Hills : and all the 
recital of the Battel, is better un- 
derſtood, by that draught of the 
place which che Hiſtorian lays be- 
tore your Eyes, as well as the 
Picture of that place ; where 
Hannibal fought Minucius , Book 
22. Annal. Lizai, which is a place 
well touch'd, Deſcriptions might 
again be allow'd in a great H- 
ſtory, ro make the Natration more 
pleaſing, provided they be fitted 
well to the purpoſe , and free 
from that ſupeffluity which com- 
fonly accompanies them, when 
given by voung Hiſtorians, The 
delire they have to ſhew their 
Parts that way, makes them fall 
in a pittiful childiſhnels. Nay, 
(b) Lucian finds fault with the 
$00 
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too long Deſcription which Thu- 
cidides makes ot the Plague of 
Athens , in the Second Book of 
his Hiſtory; .and he is, perhaps, 
in the right: - for that Author , 
tho wiſe, runs into a Narration 
of that Diſeaſe too particular : 
Bur that Critick has more rea- 
ſon, when he complains of that 
impertinent Hiſtorian of his Time, 
who took ſo much delight in ma- 
king great Deſcriptions of Moun- 
tains, of Cities, of Battels, which, 
he ſays, out-do- in Coldneſs, all 
the Snows, - and all the Ige of 
the North. And indeed, nothin 

is colder than a deſcription which 
is too much ſtudied. The Ma- 
chines of War usd by Ceſar, arc 
deſcribd in his Commentagies, 


Ajith a way of Circumſtances 


too great for ſo mecanick a mat- 
ter as that is. That Commander , 
whoſe Reputation in the know- 
ledge of War, is cſtabliſhd , 
ſeems to haye a delire to be 
thought alſo a good Engineer ; 
it looks roo much affected for a 
man fo judicious. The Delſcrip- 
LION. 
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tion! of Africa 
Zugurtha in Saluſt, is too full of 
Circumſtances. There was no 
need of ſo many .to mark the 
Limits of the' Kingdoms of ' 4. 
therbal! and Jugurtha, which. were 
then in diſpute : W hat need was 
there to deſcribe all that: Conn- 
rey, and to make a diſtinfion 
of the Manners of the People , 
with ſo much particularity > De- 
ſcriptions muſt then be uſeful, 
exact, ſhort, elegant, never ſtudi- 
cd, haying no harſhnels in them, 
nor a vain delire of making your 
Wir appear more than your Sub- 
ze, that your Deſcriptions may 
look well, as thoſe of Livy do: 
'twere” fit you ſhould make him 
your Pattern. 


X1X. 


I find the Maſters Opinions 
very much divided in that Point. 
Herodotus , Thucydides , and Xeno- 
phon,, have ftgnaliz'd , themſelves 
chiefly by their Speeches : T -_ 

ides 


in the War of 
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dides did better than any of them ; 
the Speeches of the chiefeſt Attors * 
in his Hiſtory, Pericles , Nicias 
Alcibiades, Archidamus, and of all 
the Nations that ſpeak by Depu- 
tics, are excellent ons for 
Speakers of all Ages; and De- 
muſthenes formed himſelf chiefly 
in *that School. Polybius uſes 
more Formalities : he doth not 
let Scipio ſpeak ſo much , tho he 
has reaſon to do it, having al- 
ways been his Companion in 
War y (c) Ceſar is ſtill more ſpa- (c) In Sermo- 


var tOus eff 
ring; for he makes hardly any rs, 


Specches- at all , pretending th or Yo. 
are againſt the Truth of B abor, ary 
and taking rather the part of « nimii vi- 

writing bare Memoires , that he Jenrur:& caus 
may fcem - plainer in his Dif- EN caer 
courſe. =Dionyſius Halycarngſeus (cripfi, ut id 
cauſes Brutus to make a long Ex- omutterer, in * 
hortation upon the Death of Lu- 2 bs Yer 
cretia, that fo he might excite the por" cheer” 
People to Revenge ; and that O- 
ration which he makes Yalerius 
to ſpeak upon: the ficreſt form of 
Government in a State, Book 7. 
'of his Hiſtory , - yery tedious. 


Fo- 
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| Foſephus, Appian,” Dio Caſſus , and 
Procopius , -_ great Diſcourſers , 
as well as Thucydides and Xend- 
phon , which took that Idea of 
ſpeaking out of Homer : And in- 
truth, 1f we examine the grounds 
of thoſe Diſcourſes, and, above 
all of thoſe that are __ by 
ptains, to encourage the Saldi- 
ers to fight, we find Ny 8 
(4) m___ tle likethood in them. (4) Tre 
:» ir Saly- £145 ICPIrOAC CS Saluſt 
| —_ Con- With -4 great deal of teaſon , for 
ciones & Ora- the immoderate excels of youry 
react in their Hiſtories : And indeed all 
biſtoriz' mo. thoſe Diſcourſes they attribute to | 
dum exceſſe- great men, have bur a falſe look: 
cint. Ju 1.38. for our of what Mextolre ont 
ave taren tnem ? 
a Warricr don't ſpeak like one 
a that makes it his buſineſs to ſpeak 
(O, Unls, _ P_ { G So. when On 
" cles, 1n Thucydides, made ah Ora: 
| > n= pw tion in praiſe of his Soldiers that of 
punquamabiis, had been defeated and kill'd by 
quibus ſunt ar- the Beotians : His Specch 1s feign- 
—_ ed, as well as that which Cat 
8cal,Poet L 1, (#96, in Saluſt, makes to the Cor- ſp 
mee ©!" ſprators, which, in all probability, Yi 
| Was 
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was ſecret , and- not much ſtudi- 


ed, This is partly what (f ) Be (f) Ben. |. 2. 
w ſays, to improve that miſtake, 4 Hiſt. | 


Thucydides , who was judicious 
wok care of that in his latt 
Books ,, where he makes fewer 
Speeches than in the firſt. Bur 
it is a Natural Lefſon; for we 
never write an Hiſtory, but we 
bring in thoſe that have a ſhare 
in it, to' make them ſpeak ; be- 
cauſe nothing gives more vigour 
toa Narration, which is apr to 
grow. cold by a Diſcourſe roo 
much poliſhed. There is then 


Wa medium to be taken: A ſmall 


Diſcourſe made on purpoſe in an 
Hiſtory, by one thar” bears a Cha- 
rater fit ro make it, being alſo 
well ſuircd ro the Perſon and Sub- 
x under hand, may — be- 
ing put in its due place. Bur 
thoſe formal Speeches at the Head 
of an Army ready to cngage, 
and thoſe Deliberations- of a tc- 
dious prolixiry, which are made 
upon thoſe buſinefſes that are 
ſpoken of, are almoſt our of fa- 
{hion in good _—_ : And the 
2 
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wiſeſt chuſe ro make their Herz 
ſpeak things in few words, with- 
out engaging themſelves to. ſay 
ſer Speeches; as Ly, in the be- 
inning of his Hiſtory, has done 
by the Embaſſadors which Re 
mulus ' ſent to his Netghbouts 
The moſt part of Saluſt's Speeches 
are very fine, but never to the 
purpoſe ; for nothing is finer 
than Mariuss Speech : It is the 
beſt Moral Ledture in the World 
upon Nobility z all is reaſonable 
in it ; and Antiquity has few of 
that Strength, to perſuade People 
to embrace Vertuez; but it is ſet 
in a wrong place; and the way 
that he makes Cato and Ceſar give 
their Opinion 1n the Senate, how 
great ſoevyer it-be , is not made 
proportionable to the -reſt of his 
Hiſtory. Of that number is the long 
Diſcourſe Dio makes in the 56tb 
Book of his Hiſtory , in praile of 
Marriage, and of a Batchelor's 
Lite. But on che contrary, there 
is nothing firmer than Tyberius' 
Speech upon the Reformation of 
Tuzury, Tacit, I, 3. Annal, No Hr 
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2 ever made a Prince ſpeak * 
Mode Dignity. The Speeches | 
lay Wl of Agrippa and of Mecenas to Au- 
 be- piſs , Wherein the one adviſes 
lone I him to quit the Empire, and the 
Re- Ef other to keep it, are extream fine 
urs. & in Dio Caſſms ; but they ate fo 
ches © long, that they take up all the 
, wo, Book. In fine, to finiſh this 
mer © Article, I am for (g) Cicero's Ad- (e) De Thucy- 
the El vice, who ſpeaking of the Dilſ- cy Contioncs 
ld ff courſes of Thucidides, ſays wiſely , firtaudan fo. 
able I 7 find them very fine , and 1 could leo:ſed imirari 
7 Of Wl at do ſo well if 7 would, nor would "<que poſſim 
pid ir if 7 could; which is all goon ane 
(et I that can be well ſaid upon that fm. Cc. de- 
ay I Subjet; For , in fine , Speakers clar. Orat, 
IVC YN are always ſubject to be tedious : 
ow FF And Boccalinus is very pleaſant , 
ade & who conderhns ari Old Man to 
his the Pennance of reading one of 
00g NF Guchardin's Speeches , becauſe he 
Gth i had read a Madrigal, with his 
of F Speftacles, upon Mount Parnaſſus. 
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XX. 


wif, Pictures are- a great Embel- 

- > liſhmenc in Hiſtory , when well 
drawn; but Romances have ſpoild 
that way ; for we make too: ma- 

ny, and thoſe ſuch as do not well 

reſemble: We loſe time in de- 

ſcribing , after our own Fancy, 

the Air of the Perſon : but this 

(6) Explicen- js not the thing: (b) : For what 
tur hominum ove it fignifie-to me [to know 
| ronng goth whether Haxnibal had gaod Tecth, 
ſtz, ſed vira ac Provided that his Hſtorion ſhew 
narurs. Cic. me the greatneſs of his Genius; 
l. 2. de Orat. that he it.cw me 2 bold and an 
ative Spirit , vaſt. Thoughts, a 

ſtour Hearr, avd all that anima- 

_ by an Jr —_— k 

OIOD and ſupported too. by a ſtrong 
44a —_ Confticadion as (i) Livy has de- 
| ſcribd it? $0 . Saluſt gives me a 

goon Opinion of-Catihne, by the 
2iture he makes of- him at the 
beginning . of his : Hiſtory : . And 
when Ie that deſperate. Soldier 
raiſe Armies ir! his Cloſet, go up 
* Is | 1" 


The Modeſt Critich, 
to the Senate with a Silence that 
ſhews his Reſolution to affront 
the Conſul ; to hear, unconcern'd, 
his InveRtives; to put Rome in 
Allarm, to make Ztaly tremble ; 
to dare at laſt what no Particu- 
lar ever durſt ; I am not ſur- 
prizd, after the Deſcriprion the 
Hiſtorian has made me of him: 
I ſce a Mar of Reſolution, who. 
ſtirs all things , without being 
ſcen, becauſe he had taken we 

his meaſure. Pompey is far off 
with the beſt Troops of the 
Commonpealth; tied by a trouble- 
ſome, tho neceflary War ; Rome 
full of Fa&tious People, the Pro- 
vinces full of Malecontents: there's 
a general Diſorder in the Common- 
wealth, through a Deluge of Vice 
which overwhelm'd it; and eve- 
ry thing favours Catiline's ou 

in the Conjunfure he foun of 
putting it in execution. So one 
may gueſs what might happen 
of the War of At and 7u- 
gurtha , after Saluſt's Dr 
of the Geniuss of- boch z that 1 
know to the botrom Sylla _w_ 
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Marius, according to the Idea he 
has given me of them, and that 
I take pleaſure to ſee, ifſuing 
from their Spring which that ' 
Hiſtorian has diſcover d unto me, 
the Sequel of Zugurtha's great A- 
tions, who gave ſo great diſtur- 
bance to the Romans , after the 
Image he has drawn of that Cap- 
tain. Ir is in that manner that 
the Ancients have mix'd- in their 
Hiſtories thoſe kind of Piftures of 
the Perſons they deſign'd to re- 
preſent, to diſtinguiſh chem from 
others; which is of great Orna- 
ment in a Fiece, when done op- 
reunely : For after a Charafter 
15 well cſtabliſh'd by thoſe Efſen- 
tial Features, which make a di- 
ſtinftion of it, all goes on a great 
deal better; all things are better 
underſtood in the Narration : 
But it is a Maſter-piece, to hit 
that Reſemblance, which conlfiſts 
only in ſingular and impercepti-, 
ble Features, which alone expreſ- 
ſes Nature, and which one hard- 
ly meets with, unleſs he ſearches 
the hearts, and unwraps all their 


folds, 
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folds, that he may well know 
what is hidden. Bur what ſtrength 
of Spirit, and what acuteneſs is 
requiſite for that purpoſe ? Theſe 
things that follow are. to be ob- 
ſeryd in it : Firſt, the Picture 
ought to be real; and this was 
Xenophon's miſcarriage in the Pi- 
Qure he made of Cyrus, where- 
in he = nothing but the Idea 
of an Heroe. Secondly , it ought 
to reſemble : in that Tacitus Fas 
not been exatt enough, minding 
to follow rather his Genius, than 
to imitate Nature ; ſeeking more 
to make a good Picture, than to 
give the retemblance , provided 
that his Piftures pleaſe z as that 
of Sejanus, lib. 4. Annal. He cares 
but little whcther they reſemble 
or not ; for he makes him a 
great deal worſe than he is, if 
we may believe Paterculus , who 
praiſes him much. Thirdly, an 
Author ought to make 'only the . 
Pitures ot Perſons of Conlſe- 
yu_ : There Saluſt miſtook in 
the Repreſentation” of Semproma , 
who makes but an indifferent Fi- 
| , gure 
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in Catiline's Conſpiracy. But 
alchd6 roo munch time ought not 
to be ſpent in painting the Ex- 
ternal Parts of the Perſon , yer 
he may do it in ſome caſes, when 
that may ſerye to make the Ge- . 

nius of thoſe you ſpeak of better 
Se — _ indeed 7 are 
ucretiam {cycral ways of painting - (4) Lz- 
— wy, ſpeaking of  Lucretia , is fair 
Juxuque ſed © her Husband's Eyes, wichout 
dediram lanz mentioning any thing of her Face, 
inter Ancillas paints only her Virtue, and gives 
47 ry! + 11 one word, the greateſt Idea 
Anal, That can be Piven of an honeſt 
Woman. Tacitus paints Tyberius 
only by ' his Aftions ; that way 
n - oy him be be _—__ 
= mpridius makes 2 right Pi- 
i mE*+- cure of the Emperour Hebopabe- 


raſytos ſuos 


violis & flori- 1#s, ſaying, that he -ſtiff'd his Pa- 
bus, ficut ani- raſites in caps of Flowers, after 


_ oo__ he ' had drown'd them with 


Lengr. in He. VW Ine ©: / Procopius paints the Em- 


preſs Theodora by her Gallantries : 
A drinking bout is ſufficient to 
the Hiſtorian that writes YVenceſlaus's 
Life, to draw the Pifture of that 
Emperour; who caus'd, ſays Ne, 
_ ie 


thg 


5 Cook to be pur -upon the 
pit , and roalted , becauſe he 
had 111 roaſted a Pig which that 
Prince had a mind to eat. But 


= the belt way of painting, is to 
Me diſcover the ſecret motions of the 
heart , Which makes the Perſon 
9 better known. It is from thence 
bo only that you ought to take thoſe 
ip Features which make a diſtinRion, 
m that you may give a Charatter 
. raisd from its own ground. All 
_ the reſt ought to little ac- 
" counted - of '1n a ſerious Hiſtory , 
a which - can endure nothing bur 
" what is judicious. I ſhould nox 
like alſo choſe+ Piftures. which 


are copied , and taken. here and 
there ,. as in_ Mariana; thoſe he 
took | out of Tacitus : Nor like 


you 


ſpcak 


The RefleTions 
and Sentences, 


The Modeſt Oritick, 
ſpeak of; nothing ſhewing their 
Gharadter berter than: the continu- 
ation of their Attions. 


XX1, 


There is much to be ſaid up- 
on that Article, which makes all 
the delight of Aiſtery, when deli- 
cately done: but there are man 
miſtakes to be' avoided in' this 
Point, where you can' never uſe 
roo much Simplicity. Aenophon , 
Polybius , and Tacitus, are full of 
Refle&tions ; Thucydides, Saluſt , 
and Ceſar , are more reſery'd. 
What Party muſt an Author 
chuſe amongſt ſo great Examples 
of ſo different a Condut , and 
in fo important a matter. - And, 


' in cruth, the Beauty which Hi- 


ſtory hopes for from that kind of 
Ornament , requires to be ma- 
nag'd with cxact judgment: For, - 
in fine, a man quits the Chara- 
ter of an Hiſtorian , who ought 
co tell naturally, what he has to 
lay, without mingling, mal 4 pro- 

| | $05, 
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pos , his own Conceits with it, 
when he moralizes upon all ſorts 
of things , turning, without di- 
ſtintion , the Adventures which 
offer themſelves, great and ſmall, 
into curious and Political Refle- 
tions. Nathing alſo is more ca- 
pable of adulterating Truth, or, 
at leaſt , of perplexing it, than 
thoſe fine thoughts , which ſome 
Authors ſhuffle 'in out of their 
own brains, and which a Reader 
often . has not Wit enough to di- 


ſtinguiſh from the Joouns of Hi- .. 


ſtory. It is then ' Wiſdom in an 
Author to have no frivolous Fan- 
cics of his own, to play the Phi- 
loſopher's part indifterently upon 
every thing that preſents it (elf 
before him ; as Ammianus. Marcel- 
linus , who atts too much like a 
Philoſopher, by an AficCtation of 
appearing Learned, which is bur 
little underſtood. Livy goes @n 
his way, ſtopping at nothing 
he ſays what he knows of the 
things he ſpeaks of , and leaves 
the Reader at liberty ro make 
Refletions , without peeyernng 
11 
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pers venir, ders with Matters to apply their 


The Modeſt Critick, 
him with his own: and when 
he does it, it is only. with few 


words, but Noble and Great 


94 


ligere and Puniſhment of Appras , who 
ana,ſu- had ſtollen away Virgimia. It is a 
in an Author , to 

ow how to furniſh his Rea- 


= (n) as what he fays of the Crime 
neg 


» Amal. Minds to, to draw Conltequences, 
and to give what Air he plea- 
ſes to the things related. All 
Readers will have their liberry 
to think what they pleaſe upon 
what is preſented to them, with- 
out being. pre-engag'd ; and the 
uſe of that liberty is one of the 
_ _— delights he takes in rea- 
ing. Let us then retrench thoſe 
deep and abſtrafted Refleftions, if 
we mean to pleaſe; not labour- 
ing after much Spruceneſs in 
what we write: Let us be more 
natural and; candid; Let us ſay 
the Truth , without commenting 
upon ir, if our Wit be ſtrong c- 
nough to bear ir; Let us, above 
all chings, forbear ro moralize 


upon Fortune , and her Uncon- 
ſtancies, 


_— OI PR IT 
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fancies , a thing fo common in 
Books ; Let us not affeft thoſe 
Sententious Expreffions , which 
have roo much Gayity and Or- 
nament ; Ler -us. renounce thoſe 
Wirticiſms, and falſe Sentiments, 
which Authors of a ſmall Geni- 
us jingle with. If we mix in 
our Diſcourſe ſome Refletions , 
let them be as natural as may 
be, and ſuch as ariſe from the 
Subject it ſelf; let them never 
be roo fine, nor too elaborate; 
let them be more ſolid , tho leſs 
ornamental ; let them look more 
like the Arguments of a wiſe 
Politician, than the AﬀeRation of 


an Orator z (0) Let him be net- (s) Curanduri 

too frequent, nor too looſe, * mencize- 
corpus orario- 
let. them never have that lofty Petr. 


but woven, as one may ſay, in 
the Body of your Work: In fine, 


look of Refleftions , which give 
an ill Opinion of him that 
makes them. It is in that thar 
Tacitus, Machiavel , Paulus Jowius, 
Daula, and moſt part of the Ita- 
lians and Spaniards , arc exceſſive. 
But let nane adycocure to mobs 

c 
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thoſe curious Refleftions of Poli- 
cy and Morality, unleſs he knows 
he Man entirely, the Illuftons of 
his Spirit, and the Weakneſs of 
his Mind. Ir is only by that 
knowledge that good Hiſtorians 
are diſtinguith'd from thole of 4 
middle Rank ; as Plutarch in his 
Lives. Saluſt, tho unaffected , 
reaches roo much againſt the 
rruptions and Ill Manners of 
his own Time ; he is always an- 
ry with his Countrey , and al 
ways difſatished with the Govern- 
ment: he gives too bad an Opi- 
nion of the Commonwealth, through 
his Inve&ives, and his RefleRions 
upon the Luxury , of Rome. In 
truth , tho there is nothing falſe 
in what he ſays, yet he runs out 
of . his firſt thoughts. So Darla 
would make fewer Speeches, did 
he .but remember that he is an 
Hiſtorian, It is neceflary to un- 
derſtand Morality well, tro make 
juſt Refleftions; For true Mora- 
= is the ground of good Policy. 
Therefore Tacitus's Policy is of- 
ten falſe, becauſe his Morality is 
—_— 
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net true - eithex-he makes Men 


appear too *much corrupted, of 
he is not candid enough him- 
ſelf : There 'is nothing natural 
commonly in his Refle&tions, be- 
cauſe nothing is innocent in 
them ; he envenoms, and gives 
an itl turn to every thing: He 
has by that means ſpoild many 
Pcople, who itnitate him in that 
Atticle, not being able ro do ir 
in any other. And this muſt be 
obſery'd upon the ule of Refle- 
(tons in Fſtory. A Sentetice may 
be put in the Mouth of a -Cha- 
rater fit ro ſpeak Sentences : 
Mariana , as well as Strada , do 
not ſeem to manage that well. 
People. alſo have no . great affe- 
Qion for thoſe ſtiff men which. 
never yield to any thing , and 
who, to make what they lay 
ſeem mfore important, muitiply 
Sentences -upon Sentences , Refle- 
ions upon Reflefions , and by 
2 ridiculous Gravity , will ſcent 
Cavs in ſmall trifles. The too 
great ſubtilry in choſe refinings 
of Conjecture , is. apr ro degene- 

H rate 
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him with his own: and when 
he does it, it is only. with few 
words., but Noble and Great 


reige (1) as what he ſays of the Crime 


' negligere and Puniſhment of Appins , who 
rep ue had po away OSes. ; It is a 
None reat Gift in an Author , to 
myers -—_ how to furniſh his Rea- 
pena venire, ders with Matters to apply their 
3. Amnal, Minds to, ro draw Contequences, 
and to give what Air he pleca- 

ſes to the things related. All 
Readers will have their liberty 

| to think what they pleaſe upon 

what is preſented to them, with- 

out being pre-engag'd ; and the 

uſe of that liberty is- one of the 

m_ delights he takes in rea- 

ing. Let us then .retrench thoſe 

deep and abſtrafted Refleftions, if 

we mean to-'pleaſe; not labour- 

ing after much Spruceneſs in 

what we write: Let us be more 

natural and candid; Let us ſay 

the Truth , without commenting 

upon 1t, if our Wit be ſtrong c- 

nough to bear ir; Let us, above 

all things, forbear ro moralize 

upon Forrunc , and her Uncon- 


ſtancics, 
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ſtancies , a thing 'ſo common in ' 
Books ; Let us not affet thoſe 
Sententious Expreſſions , which 
have roo much Gayity and Or- 
nament; Ler -us renounce thoſe 
Witriciſms, and falſe Sentiments, 
which Authors of a ſmall Geni- 
us jingle with. If we mix in 
our Diſcourſe ſome Refleftions , 
let them be as natural as may 
be, and ſuch as ariſe from the 
Subject it ſelf; let them neyer - 
be roo fine, nor too claborate; 
let them be more ſolid , tho leſs 
ornamental ; let them look more 
like the Arguments of a wiſc 
Politician, than the AﬀeRation of 
an Otator , (0) Let him be nei- (s) Curandur 
ther too frequent, nor too looſe, *< ſentenrize- 
but woven, as one may ſay , in ( orario- 
the Body of your Work: In fine, ws exprellz, 
let. them never have that lofty Petr. 
look of Refleftions , which give , 
an il Opinion of him thar 
makes them. Ir is in that that 
Tacitus, Machiavel , Paulus Jowus, 

\ Dawla, and moſt part of the 1ta- 
lians and Spamards , are exceſhve. 
Bur let nene adycature to ww 

thoſe 
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thoſe curious Refleions of Poli- 
cy and Morality, unleſs he knows 
the Man entirely, the Illuſions of 
his Spirit, and the Weakneſs of 
his Mind. Ir is oftily by that 
knowledge that good Hiſtorians 
are .diſtinguith'd from thoſe of 4 
middle Rank-; as Plutarch in his 
Lives. Saluſt , tho unattefted , 
preaches roo much againſt the 
Corruptions and Ill Manners of 
his own Time ; he is always an- 
gry with his Countrey , and al- 
ways difſatisfied with the Govern. - 
ment: he gives too bad an Opi- 
nion of the Commonwealth, through 
his Inveftives, and his RefleQtions 
upon the Luxury of Rome. - In 
truth , tho there is nothing falſe 


in what he ſays, yet he runs-out 


of his firſt thoughts. So Dawild 
would make fewer Speeches, did 
he but remember that he is an 
Hiſtorian, It is neceflary to un- 
derſtand Morality well, ro make 
juſt Refleftions; For true Mora- 
oy 1s the ground of good Policy. 
Therefore Tacituss Policy is of- 
ten falſe, becauſe his Morality, is 

nor 
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' not true - either he makes Men 
appear too much corrupted, of 
he is not candid enough him- 
ſelf : There is nothing natural 
commonly in his Refleftions, be- 
cauſe nothing is innocent in 
them ; he envenoms, and gives 
ar! it] turn to every thing: He 
has by that means ſpoild many 
People, who' ifnitate him in that 
Atticle , not being able to do ir 
-in any other. And this muſt be 
obſery'd upon the uſe of Refle- 
(tions int Faſtory. A Sentetice may 
be put in the Mouth of a Cha- 
rater fit tro ſpeak Sentences : 
Mariana , as well as Strada , do 
not. ſeem to manage that well: 
People alſo have no . great afte- 


QRion for thoſe ſtiff men which. 
never. yield to any thing , and. 


who, to make what they lay 
ſcem more [important z muitiply 
Senterices-upon Sentences , Refle- 
ions upon Reflefions ; and by 
2 ridiculous Gravity , will ſcent 
Cat's in ſmall rifles. The roo 
great ſubtilty in thoſe refinings 
of Conjecture 4 is. apt ro degene- 

tt rate 
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rate in a falſe delicacy; and Re- 


fletions are good only when they 
leaſt appear to be ſo. 


X X11. 


Digreffions have alſo their a- 
greeablencſs, when they are made 
in fir times, and that. they have 
nothing too wide, nor too looſe , 
becauſe it gives to a Narration a 
Variety ſo neceſſary to make it 
agreeable ; but they ought to be 
wiſely- mixed. An Author 1s apt 
to err when he goes from his 
Subje&t; for one whoſe head is 
not ſtrong enough changes eaſt- 
ly ; and to quit your matter 
without precaution, to ſeek Ad- 
ventures, and carry your Rea- 
der abroad, does not belong fo 
much to an Hiſtorian , as to a' 
Writer of Adventures, who ſticks 
upon every thing he finds ro-fluff 
up his Relation. He takes Ci- 
ties, he fights Battels, he finds 

dventures every where; as Herc- 
dots, who continually. goes _ 

| is 
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his Text , by his too frequent, 
and often forced. Digreſfions ; tho 


he rook Example by Homer, who + 


is indeed a great Maſter ; for 
tho he ſoars often , '/he goes ne- 
vettheleſs ſtrartt enough' ro his 
Mark , without loſing time in 
things out of ſeaſon. Thucydides 
has a better Order than Herodo- 
tus; he confines himſelf ſtriftly 
ro his Subje&t : "The Confpiracy 
of Harmodins and Ariſtogyton , in 
the Sixth Book, 1s one of thoſe 
Narrations wherein he has - ex- 
celld moſt. YXenophon endeavours 
to imitare him : If he forgets 
himſelf ſometimes ; as he has 
done , lib. 5. of the Hiſtory of 
Cyrus, in the Adventure concern- 
ing Panthza, yet that Adventure 
has a natural Relation to the Bo- 
dy of his Hiſtory; Panthea ha- 


ving been taken by Cyrus, in the 


Ovefthrow of. the Athrians, and 
Abradatus, her »Husband , by taac 
means coming, to Cyrus's fide, and 
becoming. one of the chicteit of 
his Army. The plain Truth is; 
} wonld not be re[ponttble for 

| H 2 the 
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the other Digreffions of that Aw-: 
thor, which are nor quite ſo well 
coupled ro his Subje& in his 0- 
(p) Palbis & ber Works. (p) Polybius has fre- 
Saleftivs ita quent Digreſſions upon Policy , 
peccarunt, ur knowledge of Arms , and upon 
nullam un- the Laws of Hiſtory , which do 
amperrarive NE appear very neceſſary :_ $4 
| dum digred> luſt ſometimes commits the ſame 
untur,@c. Ex Fault , . wherein a Modern Cri- 
Sebaft, Macr. tick blames them both. Photius . 
| raiſes much the Digreſſhon of - 
Pionifius Halycaradſſeus , hb. 7. to 
deſcribe the Confequence of 4- 
riſtodemus's Tyranny. The Que- 
ſtion about the Phoenix, {b. 6; 
Annal. Tacit. upon the news which 
came to Rome, of a Phoenix which 
had appear'd in Egypt, under the 
Reign of Tyberius, 1s according to 
the Rules of a juſt Digreſſion : 
The Queſtion is examin'd by 
the ſeveral Opinions. of the Na- 
turaliſts upon that Bird ; his Qua- 
lities, his Shape, all is deſcrib'd 
there in. few words. A Digreſſi- 
on . of that kind ſet in a due 
lace, is ot great Ornament to a 
arration , and that helps to 
| ſpur 
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ſpur the Curioſity of a Reader, 
and-to rouze his Spirits. No- 
thing alſo in Marianas Hiſtory 
contributes ſo much to that Air 
of greatneſs which it has, as the 
Art which he has of bringing in- 
to it, by way of Digreſſion, all 
that has happen'd conſiderable in 
the World , of admirable inefa- 
bulous Ages, of remarkables in 
Greece, in \Scily-, in the Roman 
Empire; a pretty particular Ac- 
count of the Commonywealth of Car- 
thage , Which is no where elle 
better than it is there; the Sieges 
of Saguntus and Numancia , the 
Paſſage of Hanmbal . into {taly , 
the Series of Emperours , the 
Birth of Chriſtianity, the Preach- 
ing of the Goſpel , the Conquelts 
of the Arabians, and many other 
things which look great. He has 
a Genius which is altogether for 
great- matters , "Which hangs al- 
ways ſome way or other to the 
Spaniſh Hiſtory. No Hiſtorian ever 
honour'd his Countrey ſo much 
by any. Work; for he has given 
his Counttey the Honour of c- 
# H 3 very 
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very great thing that was ever 
done in the World. Bur as there 
are but few Spirits ſtrong enough 
to follow the Stream of an Ht 
ſtory, without taking breath, and 
trying themſelves up to their Sub- 
zect, without going out of 1t ; 
ſo there are few Hiſtorians but 
will ſometimes forget themſelves, 
by doing the contrary in their 
Ligreſhons. I will not take the 
pains to mark them ; they every 
where occur ; nothing being ſcar- 
cer than that exa&t ſenſe, which 
knows how to apply it ſelf to its 
Subject : I ſhall only ſay, that 
(q) Nihil mi- C4) Livy has ſhunn'd nothing with 
nus quem more. care than thoſe by-ways 
a princip'o - k 

hujus op-ris, WAich led him from his matter, 
' quam ur p'us as himſelf declares it, nothing 
Juſto a>rerum being leſs judicious. But in our 
CC . Hiſtorians, the-ſame ridiculous hu- 
muſavs di MOour may ſtill be found, which 
ſtingteado o- (7) Lucian met with in his time, 
pera, legent- 1n chem that wrote the Parthian 


bus velurt di- TS 2 . 
veriicula que. VV Ars Who mix'd in their Nar- 


rerem, 1.g, Tations the fooliſheſt things in the 
Annal, World, to render them more di- 


(1) Luc. de yertin ani 
Conlr, Hiſt, ! 58 2 FUnning from Countrey 


[0 
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to Countrey, from Age to Age, 
from one Adventure to another , 
without any | diſtinftion. You 
muſt then Jay it down as a cer- 
rain and indiſpenſable Rule, - T har 
Digreſtons ought to be, conneQ- 
ed —_ by ſomewhat or other, 
to the Principal Subje& in hand, 
as (s) that Judicious Hiſtorian we ()Sratuir non 
— of juſt now has always done ; — 
nd you ought to examine well, gn 
whether in the bottom they have hzrent rebus, 
no natural antipathy ; for if they £c. 1. 39. An» 
have,'they are not fit tobe usd ; + 
for nothing is more eſſential to the 
Digreffion , than the Afﬀnity it 
ought to have with the Subject : 
The great Secret is, to know cx- 
atly how far it ought to go ; 
for it has its Natural Limuts , 
which are not to be paſſed. T hat 
which renders the Proportion dit- 
ficult, is, that the Extent of them 
ought not always to be the ſame; 
for ic muſt be great or ſmall, 
more or leſs, _— ro the 
Relation it has to the chief part 
of Hiſtory ; and the making a 
right Judgment here , is the 
H 4 Rock 


(.t) Ur quz- 
evenrus Roma- 


n# Rebus, (1 


fururus fuerit, 
Annal, l. 9. 
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Rock upon which all Hiſtorians 
daſh; for there are few which in 
their Digreſſions exceed nor due 
bounds, it being the greateſt dit- 
ficulty to keep them exaQtly, and 
to rule themfelves. In that there 
is a great deal to' be faid againſt 
Mariana ,* who in the beginning 
of his Hiſtory has taken ' many 
ways to arrive at his Point: 
He has necd of an Apology up- 
oh that , which I do not pre- 
tend to juſtihe him 1n. he 
only Model a Writer may pro- 
poſe to himſelf in this, is (t) Li- 


rere libeat qui 2y, who would not have left the 


Koman Hiſtory to tell his Mind up- 


cum Alexandro ON the Succeſs of Alexander's Arms, 
forer bellarum, had he come into Ttaly, wirhou 


great precautions , and fatisfying 
the Reader's mind with ample Ex- 
cuſes : The Diſcourſe he makes up- 
on it is very curious, and not at all 
our of ſcaton, 


X X111 
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Hiſtory ought to be Eloquenr, Eloquence fit 
and not tedious: In that only #* #Hiſtoy. 
its Art conſiſts; that is its com- 
mon Effet. Bur there is an ex- 
traordinary Effet, known but by 
few people, to ſay nothing, tho 
true, but what has the Air of 
Truth , to gain Credit in the 
moſt difficult things to be. belie- 
ved. Eloquence , which knows 
how to give to things the Air 
which may rendcr them accept- 
able, ought to be employ'd about 
it. And the ſetting of things in 
that admirable Order , which 
makes them probable, is its 
chicfeſt work ; The Matter 1s gi- 
ven to the Hiſtorian in Memoires, 
which People furniſh him with; 
but ir is his buſineſs to lay them 
together, and to do it well: He 
muſt not think ſo much whar 
he ſays, as to the manner of ſay- 

Ing it; for in this, as 1n all other 
parts of Eloquence , the Method. 
py , by 
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is all; That is properly the uſe 
the Hiſtorian ought ro make of E- 
' loquence , which alone ſers every 
thing in its place. Ir is the great 
(») Thucydides Artitice of Thucydides, ſays (u) Ci- 
cr —_— cera, which has ſurpaſsd all the 
Cic1a.deorar, Ofher Hiſtorians by his Eloquence, 
Cw) Tit Li-(w) Duantillian ſpeaks of that of 
_ = my = — , is a 
pr gene that admirable Quality that 
PO 64 thoſe Two Great Men ve di- 
ſtinguiſh'd themſelves ſo much 
from the Commonalty of other 
Hiſtorians ; for it is Eloquence 
which gives a man the way of 
explaining himſelf. He perſuades 
belt who explains himſelf in the 
calieſt manner ;' it is perſuaſton 
only which gives to things thar 
colour of -T ruth , - which they 
have by no other way but by 
that turn which is given them, 
and by the: light they are fer in. 
So nothing is more cloquent than 
the Picture Saluſt makes of the 
Condition waich Rome was 1n, 
when Catiline took up the De- 
lign of making himſelf Maſter 


ot it: And when that —— 
Un 
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Author . repreſents the Common- 
wealth corrupted through Luxu- 
ry and Avaricc, weakned under 
the weight of its own greatneſs; 
they are the fineſt Expreſſions 
which can be found in Hiſtory : 
It is in thoſe - Images your Art 
muſt ſhew it ſelf, if you haye 
any ; and the Hiſtorians of the 
frit Rate are full of them. Ir 
is that Eloquence which ought 
to be mix'd with Hiſtory , to a- 
nimate it with its lame and Spi- 
rit ; for without it all is but 
languiſhing : and thoſe ſeveral 
turns one ought to embelliſh a 
Narration with , to make 1t a- 
orceable ; all the Art of Tranſt- 
tions, thoſe ſo tender and paſſo- 
nate motions which go to the 
heart , that Connexion of the 
moſt Memorable A&tions ; that 
ordering of Circumſtances, and 
thoſe Embelliſhments which raiſe 
the Admiration, are nothing but 
the Effe@ts of that ſingular Elo- 


quence which is proper to H- 
ſtory, which ought ſometimes to 
raiſe it ſelf, and ſoar aloft, when 
we 
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occaſion requires it, But it is the 

Effet of an Hiſtoriar's Judgment, 

ro diſtinguiſh thoſe places A 

kind of Eloquence did rule over 

the Greeks and the Romans too , 

in the Speeches of thoſe which 

were to ſpeak, which was only 

meer Oltentation , - ſhewing the 

Wir of the Hiſtorian, rather than 

the Truch of Hiſtory ; and in that 

. theAuthors thoughtrather roamuſe 

the people, than to inſtru them. 

That Eloquence is out of faſhion 

among the wiſe Moderns , be- 

_ Ki w = affeted bh , 

. . and thoſe who have any Judg- 

7 up andy meat , love only what is natu- 
thim & Catili. Tal. The Pretaces of (xz) Saluſt 
aorionihil ad which are great Diſcourles , full 
Hiſtoriam per- of Senſe , and very Eloquent, 
vrincipiis uſus {CM tO me of that kind ; They 

eſt, Fab. 1, 10, Arc common places, without any 

c. 8, reference to his Aiſtory, Phat 

> coeds Author, perhaps, had ſome Re- 

- drum, ex coe.. {ErVe, Which he made uſe of' in 
ligere folco times of need; as (y) Tully did , 
' cumaliquod 'according to his own Confeſſion. 
Cul zexwps T have always, ſays he, a Vo- 


inſtre#,ad 4» {1c of Pretaces ready againſt I 
Hun i, 16.Cp 0, of haye 
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have need of *em. I would not 
have ſuſpected him of ſo much 
precaution , had not he him- 
ſelf bragg'd of it. That may 
be good tor an Orator that ſpeaks 
always pabnctly , and has not 
always leiſure -to prepare him- 
ſelf; but it 1s not to be endurd 
in Hiſtory, where the Author is 
Maſter both of himſelf and his 
Time: For, to conclude, all 
thoſe Diſcourſes , tho never ſo 
fine of themſelves , ceaſe to be 
ſo,- as ſoon as they are out of 
their places , and as ſoon as any 
AfﬀeRation appears: And this 1s 
what may be ſaid upon the Elo« 
quence of Hiſtory. 


XXIV. 


There may alſo be other Or- The «ther 0:0:4- 


naments fir ro be put in Hiflory , mat —_— 
to make it \ more pleaſant, i {ju 
ther when it is dull, and when 

it 1s too plain, by over-long Nar- 

rations, which are too much like 

oc. another : but, of thotke Or- 


nametts, 
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naments , the moſt apparent are » 


not always the mot cfſential : 
All is not Gold that plitters. A 
Mind that is bridled up does 
not take delight in too muck 
finery ; and that ought to en- 
gage a Learned Man ro manage 
thoſe Ornaments without Pro- 
digality, and accommodate him- 


ſelf ro mens Capacity , which. 


- roo great a brightneſs dazles ; 
beſides that thoſe Ornaments 
crowded one upon another, ſur- 
be more than they pleaſe. 

here are hidden ones , which 
give. greater ſatisfaftion to curious 
people ; and tho they eſcape 9- 
thers notice, they do not eſcape 
theirs; you may. every moment 
diſcover new Charms which up- 
hold them, and which are la- 
ſting, more than thoſe which 
give biif a glaunce, and die. 

hoſe kind of Ornaments con- 
fiſt ſomerimes of cloquent or wit- 
_ ty turns, which in a mann r 
are ſurpriſing, and caſt an un- 
look'd for Feet on the places 
they are put in ; whereof here 
af 


_ - - att. Wil: GD. i 
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are ſome Examples : Porſenna , 

King of Cluſium, belieges Rome : 

C. Mutius, mov'd with the dan- 

er he ſees his Countrey in by 

0 clole a Siege , goes into Por- 
ſenna's Camp , kills his Secretary 

cloſe by him, thinking to have 

killd him : The Murtherer is 

ſeisd ; they order a Pan of fre 

to be brought, * to force him to 

declare his Aﬀocates by the Tor- 

ment of the fire. That You 

Man, full of Courage, in col 

Blood, puts his hand in the fire, 

and Vithout any altcration in his 
Countenance , let it be quite 

burnt upon the hot Embers, ' 
ſpeaking in this manner to the | 
Kin : (x) See how thoſe that are (x) Sentias 
"oe with true Glory, deſpiſe thar y=ue vt cofs 
own Carcaſs. T hat ſpoken with a chr Arp 
firm Countenance, alters the face'am vident.Tir. 
of things; the Murthcrer , thÞ6 Liv..2, Aznab. 
abominable and odious ; caſts an 
admiration on the Spirits of. them 

that were preſent; they look up- 

on, him with Reſpe& , and they 

ſend him home with Praiſes, in 

the ſame moment that they were 

Pre- 
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naments , the moſt apparent are - 


not always the moft effential : 
All is not Gold that plitters. A 
Mind that is bridled up does 
not take delight in too muck 
finery ; and that ought to en- 
gage a Learned Man ro manage 
thoſe Ornaments without Pro- 
digality, and accommodate him- 


ſelf ro mens Capacity , which, 


" roo great a brightneſs dazles ; 
beſides that thoſe Ornaments 
crowded one upon another, ſur- 

riſe more than they pleaſe. 
There are hidden ones , which 
give. greater fſatisfaftion to curious 
people ; and tho they eſcape 9- 
thers notice, they do not eſcape 
theirs; you may. every moment 
diſcoyer new Charms which up- 
hold them , 'and which are la- 
ſting, more than -thoſe which 
ive biif a glaunce, and die. 
Thoſe kind of Ornaments con- 
fiſt ſomerimes of eloquent or wit- 
ty turns, Which in a mann r 
are ſurpriſing, and caſt an un- 
look'd for Effet on the places 
they are put in ; whereof ys 
af? 
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are ſome Examples: Porſenna , 
King of Cluſium, belieges Kome : 
C. Mutius, moy'd with the dan- 
er he ſees his Countrey in by 
f; cloſe a Siege , goes into Por- 
ſenna's Camp , kills his Secretary 
cloſe by him, thinking to have 
kiltd him : The Murtherer is 
ſeisgd ; they order a Pan of fire 
to be broughr., to force him to 
declare his Aﬀociates by the Tor- 
ment of the fire. That You 

Man, full of Courage, in col 

Blood, puts his hand in the fire, 
and without any alkcration in his 
Countefiance , let it be quite 


burnt upon the hot Embers, ' 


ſpeaking in this manner to the 


ing: (x) See how thoſe that ave (x) Sentias 
tolſeſt with "true Glory, deſpiſe their Þ 
own Carcaſs. T hat ſpoken with a nk 
firm Countenance, alters the face'am videnr.7ir. 
of things; the Murtherer , th6 Liv..2. Anat. 


abominable and odious ; caſts an 
admiration on the Spirits of. them 
that were preſent; they look up- 
on, him with Reſpect , and they 
ſend him home with Praiſes, in 
the ſame moment that they were 
pre- 


am vile cof- 


ILI 


$ fit 11s, qut 
ram glort- 
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ite in cruel TI ortures. A refſo- 
lure word only makes that. 
change ; and ſuch a word ,well 
ecd , Is a great Ornament in 
a Narration, and has a marvyel-: 

lous Effect. So upon Fahins's re- 

taking Tarentum ; Hannibal , th6 
vanquiſh'd, ſpoke this fine - Say- 

ing, which looked as th6 he had 

ſtil] been victorious, praiſing him- 

i ſelf, fo raiſe his Enemy the 
*Er Romani more: * The Romans, ſaid he, 
—_ have alſo at laſt their Hannibal: 
b 27. Anna, T hat' was a proud way of ſub- 
mitting himſelf; Thoſe ſayings. . 

are- frequent in that Hiſtorian, No- 

thing alſo gives more the Idea 

of thoſe who (peak ſo, wher: 

they ſpeak well, nor of him 

that makes them ſpeak, as when 

| he does it on purpoſe. Here is 

one of another Kind, taken our 

of Tacitus 5 in that famous Feaſt 

Maſalina "made to her Lover :, 

In the. heat ofthe rejoicing, and 

_ of the Debauchery of chat Feaſt, 
they got an Idiot, whoſe Name | 

was Yalens , to climb up to the 
top 


+> 20th make him end his 
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top of a Free; and they asked 


| him what he ſaw: A Tempeſt , 


ſaid he, which gathers in the Air , 
and comes from Oſtium. That word, 
ſpoken by a Fool, caſt a coldneſs 
and forrow upon the People's 
Spirits, which diſturb'd all things, 
tho ſpoken without deſign ; tor 
it was a Prognoſtication of the 
Emperour's return, which happen'd 
a few days after, and causd the 
Empreſs to be ſtabb'd , tir'd with 
her infamous Life. Thoſe mar- 
ycllous ſayings are very accepta- 
ble in Hiſtory , being fit to rouze 
up the Reader's Mind by ſome- 
thing which is ſharp. There arc 
Thouſands of others 'which an 
Hiſtorian employs to embelliſh his 
Work, and which have elicap'd 
my Memory : - and I do nor pre- 
tend to ſay all that is. good in 
this kind. Ir is enough to mark 
thoſe which can give another face 
to Aﬀairs; to ſearch other Con- 
jectures, to give way to other I- 
dea's, and ro other Sentiments : 
In a word, all choſe fine ſayings, 
capable of m_— ſome kind of 

: IC> 
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revolution in the Readers Mind, 
to give him Attion, and Motion 
roo, being always truly fine , are 
never out\ of uſe. he bulineſs 
is to. place them ſo, that they 
may appear incorporated in a 
Narration, to play all their part 
in it ; that is to ſay , to make 
the matter pleaſant, when, of 1x 


ſelf, it is barren and duagree- 
able. 


XXYV. 


The Sentimen's There are Sentiments Which 
_ ,e.9 are fit for the Theatre, and arc 
Hiſtary, not fo for Hiſtory, becauſe Poetry 
ſays things as they ſhould be; 

Hiſtory ſays thera as they are, 

So thoſe Hiſtorzans , which. give 

their Heroes ſuch exquiſite Senti- 

ments , are not always the moft 
judicious ; and whateyer is not 

| cnmayr upon good ſenſe , be it 

ver 1o fine, is not the beſt. So 

that BQuintus Curtius is not always 

in the right, to repreſent Alex- 

gender ſo admirable. He does nog 

( 
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make him at by the meaſure 
of Prudence, but always puts him 
upon difficult and perillous Ad- 
ventures : Danger 'charms him ; 
He is not fond of Conqueſts , 
but of the Glory of Conquering: 
He might ſurpriſe Darivs , by 
falling upon him in the Night- 
time, and that way hide his 
Weakneſs » the Enemies Army 
being twice in number bigger 
than his own: Burt that Great 
Man , who cares leſs ro over- 
come, than to make People. ad- 
mire his Bravery, attacks the 
King of Perſia ini the middle of 
the Day; reſolved rather to loſe 
his Life gloriouſly, than to over- 
come by ſurpriſal. Darus, after 
his Overthrow, proffers -to divids 
Aſia with him, and offers him 
his Daughter in Marriage ; 4- 
texander chuſes rather to purſue 
his Honour through Perils, than 
to become Maſter with ſo much 
Tranquility : He does not hear- 
ken to thoſe Propoſals ; he will 
accept of nothing but what is 


extraordinary, His Hiſtorian does 
I 2 him 


—- 
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him a great deal of Honour ? 
ſure, a little likelihood would 
have done well mixt with fo 
much Glory : Does not he make 
his Heroe more Fool-hardy than 
wiſe, aud more adventurous than 
ambitious 2 Without doubt he 
found that way finer ; but with- 
all, he has giyen 'us reaſon” to 
doubt, -whether it 1s a Romance, 
or an Hiſtory , which he has letr 
us; for he puſhes things too far. 
So; important it is for an Author 
in-all things to make Reaſon his 
Standard ,- and to follow rather 
the Nature of things, than the 
fine Imaginations of his . own 
Wir. Let not Hiſtory then au- 
thorize the ridiculous: Conceits of 
falſe Glory , which cauſes vain 
People to commit ſo many Er- 
rors, the moſt part of which con- 
tributes. little to true Honour, be« 
cauſe they have no ſenſe of it, 
Let it not attribute to a Mountes 
bank the Sentiments of a folid 
man, nor the Vertues of a R& 
mantick Hero? to a .true Knight, 
Great men are ſubjeft ro form 
a; 7 23 TO 
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to themſelves Idea's of Glory, af-. 
ter their own fancy ; and ac- 
cording to the failing of theif 
Vanity. But the Publick Intereſt 
ought to be dearer to him who 
governs , than his own Glory : 
And the true Honout- of - a great 
Prince, -is to gain the- People's 
Hearts rather than their Fears: 
Thoſe ate the 'Sentiments which 
ought. to reign moſt in Hiſtory , 
that it may become a Leffoh of 
Clemency to Princes, and-a Pat- 
tern of Reaſon. and good Scnſc 
ro all People: Let hot an Hiſto- 
r:an therefore be miſtaken ; ler 
him fitſt diſtinguiſh true Honour 
from falſe; and in the Maxims 
of this Life praiſe only what 
is good; Let him-clear the Peo- 

les Errors , without becoming 

imſelf a Slave ro Popular Sen- 
timents: Let him never ſuffer 
himſelf to judge of things by their 
Events, without running up to 
their Spring ; but ler him open 
their very Principks: Let him 
be —_ of doing Juſtice to the 
truc and pretended Merit , that 


t 3 he 
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he may not impoſe on Poſteritys 
Chick gives Credit to what Y 
aid , without any examination , 
and ſticks ro the Litteral Senſe : 
Let him never ſhew great E- 
vents, Without giving notice of 
Cauſes , and without diſcoycring 
their true Motives. Sometimes 1t + 
is nothing, 'or at leaſt, but little , 
but People lack to fee great things 
come from ſmall, Principles, as 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſeus teaches in 
the Fifth Book of his Hiſtory, on 
the occaſion of the Revolution 
of Government from the Kings 
of Rome, which happef'd throug 


| the Infolence of Young * Tar- 


quin , and the Pride of his Fa- 
ther. That is the Spirit which 
ought to reign in EAiſtory , and 
the Maxim which muſt be ob- 
ſcrv'd therein, Let us ſee its Ge- 
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Nothing can be writ conſider- How the Genius 
able in Hiſtory , without: a Geni- Y 4" Hiftorian 
us ; that makes. all in that Art, as _—_— 
well as in others; and it is only 
that way that Hiſtorians diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves from one att- 
other. A ſmall Genius will make 
but little of a gteat Subjett ; 
and he that has a great Genius, 
will make a ſmall Subje&t appear - 

reat. * To write Hiſtory well * Ardinim vi- 


therefore, a man muſt have an deturres geſtas 
ſcribefre, quod 


univerſal Genius, capable of great £4 71;4.708 
Idea's, to form to himſelf a great zquanda (unr, 


Model , and gteat Deſigns. Hi- Saluft. proem, 
ſtory is a thing of importahtice +, tran 


ſays' Cicero, and the bulineſs of a quid Hiſtori- 
Mar: above. the Cammon Level. amreae feri- 
And when Lucian, who was one bere,& ſummis 
of the fineſt Wits of his Age , mp4 vr 
which produc'd fo ttiany great my = 
men, confeſſes, that his Genius 
was too weak for Hiſtory, ad to 
attain to that Perfe&tion which is 
requires. He frights me, by cre» 
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him a great (deal of Honour : 
ſure, a- little likelihood would 
have done well. mixt with (6 
much Glory : Does not he make 
his Heroe more Foolk-hardy than 
wiſe, aud more adventurous than 
ambitious 2 Without doubt he 
found that way finer ; but with- 
all, he. has given us reaſon to 
doubt, whether it is a Romance, 
or an Hiſtery , which he has lett 
us; for he puſhes things too far. 
So-imporrant it is for an Author 
| in all things to make Reaſon his 
Standard ,- and to follow rather 
the Nature of things, than the 
fine Imaginations of his - own 
Wit. Let not Hiſtory then au- 
thorizc the ridiculous Conceirs of 
falſe Glory , which cauſes vain 
People ro commit ſo many Er- 
rors, the moſt part of which con- 
tributes. little to true Honour, bc- 
cauſe they have no ſenſe of it, 
Let it not attribute to a Mounte- 
bank the Sentiments of a folid 
man, nor the Vertues of a Re& 
maniick Hero: to a true Knight, 
Great mcn are ſubjeft ro form 
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to themſelves Idea's of Glory, af-, 
ter their own fancy ; and ac- 
cording to the failing of theif 
Vanity. Bur the Publick Intereſt 
ought to be dearer to him who 
poverris , than his own Gloty : 
And the true Honour of a great 
Prince , -4s to gain the People's 
Hearts rather than their Fears: 
Thoſe ate the Seritiments which 
ought. to reign moſt iri Hiſtory , 
that it may become a Leffoh of 
Clemency to Princes, and a Par- 
trern of Reaſon and good Senſe 
to all People; Let hot an Hiſtc- 
rian therefore be miſtaken ; ler 
him fitſt diſtinguiſh erue Honour 
from falſe; and in the Maxims 
of this Life praiſe only what 
is good; Let him-clear the Peo- 
les Errors , without becoming 
bimſelf a Slave ro Popular Sen- 
timents: Let him never ſuffer 
himſelf to judge of things by their 
Events, without running up to 
their' Spring ; but ler him open 
their very Principks: Let him 
be careful of ns uſtice to the 
true and pretended Merit , that 
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he may not impoſe on Poſterity, 
which gives Credit to what J 
faid , without any cxamination , 
and ſticks ro the Litteral Senſe : 
Let him never ſhew great F- 
vents, without giving notice of 
Cauſes , and without diſcovering 
their true Motives. Sometimes it 
is nothing, or at leaſt, but little, 
but People lack to fee great things 
come from ſmall. Principles , as 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus teaches in 
the Fifth Book of his Hiſtory, on 
the occaſion of the Revolution 
of Goyernment from the Kings 
of Rome, which happef'd chroadh 
the Infolence of Young * Tar- 
quin , and the Pride ot his Fa- 
ther. That is the Spirit which 
ought to reign in Hiſtory , and 
the Maxim which muſt be ob- 
ſery'd therein, Let us ſee its Ge- 
Aius, 
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Nothing can be writ confider- Howthe Genius 
able in Hiſtory, without: a Geni- Y ©" Hiftorian 
us; that makes all in that Art, as mn 
well as in orhers; and it is only 
that way that Hiſtorians diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves from one aun- 


other. A ſmall Genius will make PTE - 


bur little of a gteat Subject 
and he that has a great Genius, 
will make a ſmall Subject appear 
reat. * To write Hiſtory) well * Ardinim vi- 
therefore , a man muſt have an — res geſtas 
univerſal Genius, capable of grear £*<7e, quod 
, I i. fatta diftis exe . 
Idea's, to form to himſelf a great zquanda fury, 
Model , and great Deſigns. Hi- Satuft. proem, 
ſtory is a thing of importatice 4, Be!l Caril. 
ſays Cicero, and the bulineſs of a ir, -—þ 
quid Hiſtvri- 
Man above the Common Level. am reae Geri. 
And when Lucian, who was one bere,& ſummis 
of the fineſt Wits of his Age , 29:9 pro- 
. ; priam, Cic. 1. 2, 
which produc'd ſo tnany great 0.” 
men, confeſſes, that his Genius 
was too weak for Hiſtory, ahd to 
attain to that Perfe&tion whifch it 
requires, He frights me, by cre- 
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ating in me a juſt apprehenſion 
of the difficulty- which attends 
ir : For if-that Author, which 
has written nothing but what is 
admirable, and gives Rules ſo 
full of good ſenſe tor the wrti- 
ting of Hiſtory, acknowledges that 
he is not-capable of fuſtaining 
the weight of ſo great a work, 
what will become of thoſe that 
in one day ſet up for . Hiſtorians , 
without any knowledge of what 
is Efſential .in Hiſtery, as he ſays 
it- happen'd in that War in Ar- 
menia, which produc'd ſo many 
Authors , through an Itch of 
writing, which at that time- was 
a common Diſeaſe > Burt the 
Times are chang'd, fays he; no- 
thing is more difficuit than for a 
man to compile a Work which 
all future Ages may eſteem, as 
Thucydides has done. For what 
ſtrength of Spirit is requiſite ro 
ipeak the Truth , without ma- 
king Paraphraſes , as thoſe -do, 
who have not Souls great enough 
ro be clear and candid, and to 
ſpcak things as they are? may 
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firmneſs to unmask Vice, .natu- 
rally diſguisd with Diſhmnlari- 
on? What Sagaciry to diſcover 
the botrom of the Genius of 
them we ſpeak of, without ſtick- 
ing to the exterior part of the 
Perſon, which ſeldom. ſignifies a- 
ny thing ? Burt when the bulineſs 
s to diſtinguiſh People and Times 
by what is efſential in their Cha- 
raters , how neceſſary is a clear 
and diſtinguiſhing head? As for 
Example, .in relating the Civil 
Wars of Rome, not to confound 
the Spirit of the Commonwealth 
with that of Monarchy ; the abſo- 
luteneſs of the one with the De- 
pendency of the other ; not to 
write the Reign of Lexis the 
Fourteenth, . which is no way ad- 
dicted to Superſtition » like that 
of Lewis the Eleventh , whoſe 
Charafter was Superſtition it ſelf; 
not to repreſent Charles the Great, 
like Henry the I hird , but to 
mark the Times and the Per- 
ſons by the difference there is 
berween them. What integrity , 
exattly to do Juſtice to Vice and 
Virtue, 
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Virte , to diſtinguiſh the true 
from the pretended Merit, and 
co uſe ones ſelf to weigh the A- 
tions , without -any regard to 
the Perſons > Whar Judgment , 
to take always the right fide, to 
turn things to the right ſenſe, 
to chule always what is moſt ſo- 
lid; to interpoſe your Judgement 
upon the marter in agitation , 
without forcing the Reader, by 
any prejudices, to touch tender 
Points with that niceneſ(s of Wir 
which can only be the Effect of 
a1 exquiſite ſenſe; not ro load 
our Diſcourſe with roo much 

atter , which might chance to 
ſpoil the Spirit of its without gi- 
ving way to any, Reflection what- 
ſocver,, made cither by yon, or 
any other Reader; to know how 
to find the truc knot in every 


buſineſs, without miſtaking your | 


ſelf in its explanation ; not to 
deliver great Aftions upon frivo- 
lous Motives; not to hide falſe 
Thoughts under a florid Expreſ(- 
ſion; to avoid any thing which 
ſeems ſtudied and forc'd, and to 
follow 
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follow in all things that beam 
of light and underſtanding which 
ives an Idea of the dilcerning 
Facuky of the Flaſtorian , by g1- 
ving a good Opinion of his Ca- 
acities, So that the moſt nece(- 
ary part in Hiſtory is Foonne. 
An Orator may forget himſelf in 
the flights of his Eloquence , and 
venture bold ſtroaks, which may 
paſs upon a multitude of People, 
who are pleayd -with nothing 
more than boldneſs. A Poet may 
ramble from his Tezt , and has 
no great neceſhty to be always 
wiſe, The Hiſtorian, who ſpeaks 
only in cold Blood , ought al 
ys to be Maſtcr of himſelf, 
and to fay nothing but* what is 
juſt, nothing, in fine, requires ſo 
much Senſc, ſo much Reaſon, 1o 
much Wit and Judgment , and 
ſo many other Qualities, to at- 
rain to perfection, as Hiſlory; and 
after all is done, an happy Un- 
derſtanding, cndued with all thole 
Perfte&gons, is not ſufficient, with- 
out a great knowledge of the 
World. It was only the Con- 
yerſation 
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vrerſation Polybius had with $:: 
pio and Lelins, that made him (© 
able an Hiſtorian. We have in 
Thurydides and Livy accompliſh'd 
Patterns of that' Genius requit'd 
in Hiſtory. Antiquity has nothing 
more finiſh'd in that kind: There 
is hardly any thing wanting in 
the one, or it the other , but 
that Thucydides s yet more {in- 
ccre than. Livy, and the laſt more 
natural than the firſt: Tacitus is 
admirable in his way ; Lipſws 
refers him before. all others: 
ivery body is. not of his Opini- 
on. One may fay in general , 
That he is an Hiſtorian of a par- 
ticular Rank, who has a grear 
deal * of agrecableneſs amongſt 
great failings ; bur his detects are 
lomewhat hidden under a great- 
neſs of Genius which ſhines 1n all 
' he ſays, and under a loftineſs nor 
well to be delctib'd, which raitc 
him above many Authors more 
exact, and more natuhal thai 
himſelf. He has his Party and 
his Admircrs. Ir is true, that he 
pleaſes men of Fancy and Ima- 
gination, 
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gination, but not thoſe that have 


molt Judgment , nor thoſe that 
love good Scnle rather than Flou- 
rihes. Among Moderns, I find 
Mariana, Davila, Fra "Paolo , have 
an admirable Genius for Hiſtory. 
Mariana has the gift of thinking, 
and of ſaying nobly what he 
thinks and ſpeaks, and of giving 
a Character of greatneſs ro what 
runs in his Mind. Dazila brings 
good Circumſtances of things , 
diſcourſes juſtly enough upon rhe 
Subjefts he treats of , and carrics 
on his Diſcourſe in a continued 
Strain , which gives him that 
obliging Air which he has «a- 
bove others. Fra Paolo, in his 
Hiſtory of the Council of Trent , 
gives What Colours he pleaſes to 
what he ſays: No body ever 
had that Art in a more cmincor 
degree. He ſhews allo a: great 
Capaciry, in ſearching to the 
bottom the Matters of Learning 
Which he has in hand, to give 
his' Readers a pertect know- 
ledge thereof : No body ever 
writ with more Skill, nor with 
more 
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more Wit, and never with leſs 


Juſtice and Truth. He is a paſ- 
tionate man, who employ'd all 
his Art in hiding his Paſſion : 
He made a jeſt in every thing, 
thar he might not be thought 
to be angry; but he falls into 
another Defect : He raileth too 
much, in a Subje& fo ſerious 
as his is; for his Paſhon is 
ſeen in every thing he- ſpeaks. 
' So that Hiſtorian, with his great 
Genius , has the moſt Vicious 
Charatter that can be in the 
way of writing Hiſtory , where 
nothing is leſs pardonable than 
Enmity. An Hiſtorian is no 
longer belieyd , when once he 
is thought roo paſſionate ; which 
gives. occaſion of examining the 
Honeſty which is neceſſary for 
him that pretends to write. 
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As every one ought to lay rhe Hiſtrians 
down to himſelf a Rule of Mo- Meraliy. 


rality, according to his Genius, 
the Hiſtorian's Mind is known 
by his Principles. You muſt 
brſt of all rake it for granted , 
that there are but few who have 
hearts noble enough, neither to 
fkrar nor hope for any thing ; 
and who will value Truth a- 
bove Intereſt, which is the moſt 
ral Spring of all the wrong 
udgments men make in things 
they ſpeak of. 'T his is what you 
ought to think upon firſt, when 
you take upon you to inſtrudt the 
Publick ; and it is the chicfeſt 
Maxim an Hiſtorian ought to pro» 
poſe ro himſelt, That being well 
eltabliſh'd, he ought to think 0n- 
ly to get Credit in People's good 
pinion, and to give a Colour 
of Truth to all he ſays. Ir is 
that chiefly ro which ail his cn- 
dcayours ought to tend ; which 
* 
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he will never effc&, but by eſtz- 


- bliſhing his Reputation : And ir 


* Ne qua fu(- 
pico gratiz 
fir, ne qua i- 
mulcarss, Crc. 
de Orar. 


is not by Proteſtations of bein 
ſincere, that he ſhall demonſtrate 
his Incegrity - It is by making 
appear 1n- all his words, the u 

rightneſs of his heart , and the 
honeſty of his mind. Therefore 
nothing ought to come from him 
but what has the ſtamp of Equi- 
ty and Reaſon. The Love he 
ought to have for T ruth, ought 
to be the Rules of all his xprel- 
tions, and of all his Idea's. * Let 
him always ſpeak like an ho- 
neſt man ; let him never ſpeak 
any thing that can injure Cha- 


tiry or Integrity ; let him keep 


cloſt to the Sentiments which the 
fevereſt Honour can inſpire; and 
ler nothing ever appear in his 
words that may raiſe a queſtion 
of his Probity and Truth; let 
him ſpeak PA that People may 
believe him to ſpeak true as ot- 
ten as he ſpeaks, through an al- 
ſurance, that he is not capable 
of impoſing. No man can eyer 
err with ſo good Principles. I 
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þ by ſo pure a Merhod that Thu- 
guides did fer up the Reputation 
of his ſincerity through all fol- 
bwing Ages, and that he has de- 
frv'd the Credit of all People. 
It is his Zeal for Religion, and 
Reſpe&t for the Gods, which ap- 
pears in all Xenophon's Books, that 
engages People not to queſtion 
what he ſays , being perſuaded , 
that a man , who has the Love 
of Picty ſo deeply engraven in 
his heart , cannot lye. Polybius 
takes more liberty : He relates, 
4 Fables , the Sentiments People 
had of the Gods, and of Hell ; 
thinking , that way , to deſtroy 
them. And it is rather by tis 
Honeſty that Livy perſuades, than 
by his great Capacity: through all 
the Intrigues , Intereſts, Paſhons , 
and other Extravagancics of thoſe 
men he ſpeaks of, there appears 
« Probity , which ſhews him as 
well honelt as a, good Hiſtorian, 
One may perceive in the moſt 
hidden parts of the Hearts of 
thoſe he deſcribes, the borrom of 
his own; and amongſt the falſe 
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lights he diſcovers in their Con- 
dug , he never has any falſe 
aims; he judges of all things 
rightly , his Judgment being as 
truc as his Jatentions are juſt, 
Tacitus is not of that Charatter; 
he is a great ſhuffler, who hides 
2 very bad Mind under a very 
grcat Wit: he miſtakes __ 
true Merit , becauſe he hardly 
knows any other than that of 
Ability; and it is Policy more 
than Truth, makes him ſpeak, 
belides his want of Charity to- 
wards his Neighbour: . When he 
ſpeaks of the , he ſhews nei- 
ther Piety nor Religion , as is 
teen in his Diſcourſe upon Fate 
againſt Providence , lib. 6. Annal. 
and imputes all things to For- 
tune, and the Stars, concerning 
Traſullus , Aitrologer to Tyberius, 
who was become his Secretary at 
Catrea. So difficult it is for an 
11l man to be a good Hiſtorian ; 
for they are almoſt the ſame 
Principles of the one, and of the 
other. So when an Author takes 
his Pen , he takes upon himſelf 
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the CharaQter of a Publick Man; 
and he ſtrips himſelf of that Ho- 
nour, whenſoeyer he takes up the 
Sentiments of a Priyate Perſon, 
to regard himſelf , and to re- 
yenge his own quarrels; as Pro- 
copies, Who being diffatisfied with 
the Emperour Fuſtinian , and the 
Empreſs Theodora,, gives way to 
his own. Paſhon , and corrupts 
Truth : Or , to follow private 
prejudices , as Euſebuus and Theo- 
dorite , which made uſe of their 
Hiſtories ta cſtabliſh their own 
Errors : Or, to flatter thoſe whom 
you mean to pleaſe, as Buchanan, 
who in his Hiſtory of Scotland , 
blemiſhes the Honour of Mary 
to gratifie Queen Elzabeth ; and 
& Fra Pavlo, who makes his Hi- 
ſtory of the Council of Trent a Sa- 
tyr againſt the Church of Rome, 
and Religion ; whete he ſhews a 
Chain of Inveftives upon Inve- 
Qives, to revenge himſelf upon 
the Pope , becauſe he had nor 
made him a Cardinal, after the 
hopes he had given him of 1t. 
Paulus Jovins was a man that 
| K 4 pur- 
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purſued his Intereſts, Penſtoner 
to Charles the Fifth , unjuſt, ma- 
licious, a great Flatterer : The 
Piftures he made of the mot 
conliderable Perſons in his Hiſt 
ry, are Pieces which he pick'd 
up to compoſe the Lives of 1- 
luſtrious Men, on . purpoſe to get 
Money ; they are done according 
as he was pay'd for them. Gu- 
chardin is angry with France ; San- 
doval makes Charles the Fifth a 
moſt Catholick Prince , whilſt 
that Monarch toments Hereſie in 
Germany : all this becauſe Paulus 
the Third had vex'd him. Ca- 
brera praiſes Philip the Second for 
his Picty , who-. favour'd Ekzs- 
beth againſt Maty of Scotland , 
which he hindred from being 
Queen , becauſe ſhe favour'd the 
French ;, and ſo overthrew the 
Catholick Religion in England. 
Herrera is a Fanfarcon, and 1s par- 
tial to his Nation, In fine, there 
are hardly any Hiſtorians , but 
have their own Inclinations and 
Averſtons : It goes hard with 
them to alter their Scotimcnts ; 
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and they make Elopiums by Dire- 
(tions, or Satyrs, as their own "+ 
Minds are diſpoſed. There are #arcellin. 29 
but few like Thultydides, who by © 
«tary of Right and Equity, 
praiſes Pericles, as he deſerves , 
tho he had usd him very ill, 
and does always Juſtice to the A4- 
themans , Who baniſhed him to 
Thracia,, where he died. Ir is a 
man without Paffhons, who pro- 
poſes to himſelf only the Judg- 
ment of Poſteriry, for the Mark 
he aims at, and his. Work, and 
who has no other deſire than 
that of Truth; wherein he is an 
honeſter man than all others ; 
for he never renounces his Pro- 
bity. Livy favours Pompey more 
than Ceſar , Dio favours Ceſar 
more than Pompey. Ammanns 
Marcellinus is an everlaſting Wor- 
ſhipper of Julian the Apoſtate, bur 
cries out always againſt Yalenti- 
wan, his Succeſſor , becauſe he 
was a Chriſtian. Euſebius never 
ſhews Conſtantine but on the right 
lde ; Zoximus ſhews him always 
the other way. Procopius made 
K 3 his 
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his Idol of Belkzary , Hoyeet of 
Charles the Great , Sandoval of 
Charles the Fifth , Strads of Alez- 
ander Farneze: In a word , each 
Hiſtorian makes himſelf an AHe- 
roe after his own palate , whom 
he looks upon as his Creature ; 
and that he might make him ap- 
pear the better , he ſtudies to 
make him more admirable. Ir 
is this which renders moſt y 4 
aies ſuſpicious , all Hiſtorians 
ing paſſionate ; and there bein 
hardly any fincere. ones , becaule 
there are few dilintereſted. Thoſe 
that are aboye Intereſt, let them- 
ſelves be blinded with the delire 
of plcafing ; and the care the 
have of their- Reputation , hk 
* 7o/ep>u non them into other Extreams. * 7e- 
tp - nad Jepbus 1n the Hiſtory of the Jews, 
quam credibj- {upprefles rruc Miracles, to ma- 
lia: hac cauſa nage the Gentiles , who would 
fur fre nor have beliey'd them ; and 
uppoſes things leſs true , becauſe 
, uo = he thought them fitrer for the 


dem nonerant palates, and according to their 
habicum, & 
narravit fabulas, quas putavit iis magis probabiles futuras. 
Leo Caf. dilp, de trandl, facr. leg, c. 36, 
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apprehenſion. An Hiſtorians ru- 
ins himſelf, if he thinks to be 
eſtabliſh'd thar way : you mult 
ſay things as they ate z woe to 
the unbelievers: For nothing is 
worſe in a man who profeſles ro 
on an account of Truth to the 
ublick, than ro profane it thus. 
In fine, lee nothing laviſh ap- 
ar, nor of Cowatdice, in the 
ntiments or Inclinations of the 
Hiſtorian ; for- nothing gives a 
worſe Opinion - of his Probiry, 
But tho I do not approve the 
Flatterers of Great men , as Eu- 
ſebius , Who ſhews nothing in 
Conflantine but what deſerves prai- 
ſes, who nevertheleſs had great 
failings; my Opinion is , that 
they ought to be forgiven in 
ſome things : For th6 one ought 
to ſpeak nothing but what is 
true ,' yet he ought not to ſay 
all the Truth. 9uintus Curtits 
might have lect alone the Infa- 
mies he related of Alexander. 
There are ſome priviledg'd Heads 
which a body ought to reſpect ; 
let us ſpeak of them handfom- 
| K 4 ly, 
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ly, and not irreverently : We 
may expoſe their , Faults, but it 
muſt be in a ng S_- does not 
ſcandalize their {Pignity , nor 
hurt the Reſpe = to their 
Grandeur. Tacitus ſays fo ma- 
ny dirty things of Tyberiws, that 
Boccalinus cannot ſuffer him, 
That which Lang tells of 
the Emperours Heliogabalus and 
Caracalla', makes his Hiſtory con- 
temptible ; and Platina ſhews but 
little judgment in his manner of 
rreating the Popes, All the 
World will not be of my ide, 
but wiſe men willz and I am 
perſuaded , that what Merit fo- 
ever there is . in being lincere , 
a man would render himſelf ri- 
diculous to be fo in all things. 
Bur, as an Author never prailes 
well, unleſs he'does it nicely, fo 
he that beſtows his Commenda- 
tion upon meaner Actions, and 
not upon thoſe which are effen- 
tial, and which appear praiſc- 
worthy , ſhall always find the 
Publick out of humour, becauſe 
it will never endure thoſe prai- 
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ſes which it does not find juſtly 
beſtow'd : Therefore good Senſe 
adviſes never to praile , but by 
2 ſincere account of praiſable A- 
tions. * All che W, 


one of the Captains of Alexan- 
der, who read to him the Hi- 
fory of the Bartel which that 
Prince fought againſt Porus. A- 
lexander , who was then in his 
Barge upon Hydaſpus , enrag'd 
with the Flatterics of - that Hi- 
ſorian , ſnatch'd the Book out 
of his hands, and threw. it into 
the River; adding, that he de- 
ery'd to be ſerv'd to too, for be- 
ing ſo ay. ogg as to praiſe him 
ſo ill , by attributing to him 


falſe Conqueſts, as if there had 


been want of true ones. I his 
is. very near the Morality I 
could wiſh in an Hiſtorian ; or, 
at leaſt , it would be my Prin- 
ciple, in caſe ]I had the Fancy 
to write Hiſtory , and that ] 
were of a Genius good enough 
for it. I would, in fine, be fo 
modeſt , that there might ap- 
| pear 
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orld knows * Luc. de 
the Adventure of Ariſtobulus , Conler. Hiſt, 
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pear Honeſty , and never Vani- 
ty in my Sentiments.; which 
makes me to have no patience 
with the Extravagancy of that 
Hiſtorian Photius ſpeaks of , who 
preparing himſelf to write the 
rf of Alexander , promiſes , 
that his Style ſhall not be worſe 
than the Afions of his Here, 
After all is done, it makes a man 
loſe almoſt the Fancy of writing, 
if he has any Senſe, when he ſees 
the judgment Dionyſtus Halicarnaſe- 
us made of Thucydides's Hiſtory , 
for there is no nedicious Author, 
but that Critick will make him 
tremble. Theſe are the Notions I 


px to my ſelf in reading Hiſtories. 


am not ſo vain as to pretend to 
give them for Maxims: They are 
only thoughtes, and perhaps bur ll 


digeſted, which may become good + 


by the good uſe that may be made 
of them. Here follow the Senti- 
ments one may have upon the moſt 
conſiderable Hiſtorians. 
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Herodotus is the firſt who has Fudement of 
given a reaſonable form to Hiſto- fr rk 
ik and his merit is, to have led 
the way to others. His Style is 
pure and cloquent, * Atheneus * Dulcis, can- 

raiſes him for the Charms of didus, fuſes 
is Diſcourſe. His Subject is great — 
and vaſt; for it compaſſes Nati- —y Ar 
Aﬀairs of Europe and Afa. He 
is not very Cxatt in what he 
lays., becauſe he contains too 
much marter; but I find in him 
2 ſincerity which is not ver 
common , becauſe he uſes Greek; 
and Barbarians , his own Coun- 
treymen and Strangers , without 
* I find * Plararch. de 
Plutarch deals with him too ri- malign. Herod. 
gorouſly , when he makes him 

to have an ill meaning in moſt 

part of his Conjeftures ; bur it is 

only Envy and Revenge makes 

him uſe him ſo, becaufe he u- 

ſed ill his Countrey of Zzotia, - 
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*Laudarur ab his Hiſtory. | * Thutydides 1s ex- 
omnousucre- aft in his way of writing, faith- 
rum oopis & ful in things he relares, fincere, 
erayis 3 hujus and not ſway'd by Intereſt : he 
nemo neque Has Greatnels, Noblenels , Majc- 
vervorum, ve” ſty in his Style ; he 1s always 
_—_ ay of ſtrict , bur his ſtriftneſs has n& 
rem 1mitatur. thing bur what 1s great in i : 
Cic. de opt» The Truth is , that his Subje&t 
Orat. is lefſer, and 'more limited than 
that of - Herodotus, It is only 
chrough a Spirit of Partiality, 
that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus pre- 
fers Herodotus before Thucydides , 
the firſt being his Countreyman : 
For my own part, I find him 
the moſt accompliſt'd Hiſtorian a- 
mong the Greeks. Aenophon is 
pure in his Language , Natural, 
agreeable in his Compolition ; hif 
Mind is caſte, rich, full of a deep 
knowledge, a clear imagination, 
a juſt turn ; but he is ncithet, 
great nor elevated. Good Man- 
ners are not always well ob- 
ſervd in his Hiſtory, where he 
inakes ignorant. and brutiſh Peo- 
pic ak like Philoſophers. Ci- 
cero tcl us, that Scipzo could not 
| part 
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att with him, when once he 
had him in his hands : Longinus 
pives it as his Charater, That 
he conceiv'd things happily. At- 
ter all is done, he is a well-ac- 
ompliſhed Hiſtorian ; and it was 
by the reading of his Hiſtory , 
Gar Scipio and Lucullus became fo 
great- Captains. Pelybius diſcour- 
les well; he is provided with good 
and fine Materials, but he does not 
manage them ſo well as the others 
I ſpoke of ' but now : He ought, 
for all that, to be praisd for the 1- 
dea Brutus had of him, whoat the 
height of his Misfortunes , did 
paſs whole Nights in the reading 
and ſtudying of them. His Lec- 
lign is not fo much to write an 
Hiſtory, as an Inſtruction how to 
govern a Countrey, as he. him- 
jelf ſays at the end of his Firſt 
Book; and he leaves there, in a 
manner, the CharaCter of an Hi- 
ſtorian, which obliges him to make 
a kind of an Apology in the be- 
inning of the Ninth Book, about 
Fi way of writing Hiſtory : his 
Style is much neglccted.. - Diony/+- 
us 
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us Halycarnaſeus ſhews, in his Book 


of Roman Antiquities, a deep anly 
Learning and Condudt, which is 
not common z he 1s exact,  dili- 
gent and judicious, truer than Lz- 
vy, and of great weight : But, to 
conclude, he is very tedious in his 
Speeches. Diodorus Siculus is a man 
of great Charafter, but he con- 
tains too many things, pretending 
to make an Abr ement 
ſtus, of Timeus, of Calliſthenes, of 
Theopompus, and others. Philo and 
Joſephus are Authors of an extra» 
ordinary Eloquence: T hey were 
both Zews, who had too great a 
delire to pleaſe Pagans, by accom- 
modating themſelves like Slaves 
to their Humour and Taſte. 
Arrian does but Copy Aenophon , 
and is an affefted Imitator of his 
ways: he has made Seyen Books 
of -the Conqueſts of Alexander, as 
Xenophoa did of Cyrus's : Apptanus 
dabbl'd in all che Greek Hiſtorians, 
and with that hodge-podge has 
made to himſelf a Sryle which 
reſembles no bodies. Scaliger calls 
him the Thief of Hiſtories ; s- 
| cook 
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took rhe beſt of his Book our of 


Plutarcls: bur, after all, there is 
in him a vaſt deal of marner. 
Dio Caſſhus crack'd his Credit with 
almolt _ body , becauſe of 
the extraordinary chings which 
he writes without any diſtini- 
on: for inſtead of cleaving ſtri- 
ly to the Truth, he runs trom the 
very appearance of it , in that 
place of. the k of his U:i- 
ſlory, where he fays, T hat YVeſpajt- 
a1 cur'd a blind man by ſpitting 
upon his Eyes. Procofius iS CX- 
at in what he ſays, becauſe he 
accompanied Belhſarius in the 
Wars , and was an Eye-witneſs 
of his great Actions: but he is 
too dry in his Hiſkwy of Perſia 
which looks more like a Journ 
than Hiſtory. He ſatisfied his own 
Fancy by writing that private Hz- 
Rory; but his Modeſty was great 
in his ſuppreſſing it: tor the thing 
which he took pains to hide du- 
ring his Life , was made publick 
after his Death ; wherein he 1s not 
alrogether inexcuſable, Mot parr 
of rhoſe who haye written yr 
ory 
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fary of Byzantium , either took 
Copies one by another, & Azathi- 
as, Cedrenus;, John Curopalatus ; or 
are not very cxatt; and they 
come nothing near the Dignity, 
the Nobleneſs, the Diſtinguiſhing, 
and the Faithfulneſs of the An- 
* Subtilifſimus cient Greeks, * Amongſt the La- 
breviratis artl- xzy5, - Saluit looks great, exatt, of 


— an admirable Judgment. No bo- 


in verbis reri- dy ever expreſsd the ſenſible, ex- 


nenrifſimus. aft, ſevere Style of Thucydides, 


—_— 2.1... Detrer than he. 4 He is ſtiff ſome- 
mo nequam, "imes in his Expreſſions, but nor 
ſed gravitimus 1ftpid : : his being ſo ſhort, makes 
Jienz | uxu- him leſs clear : His Method is 
4 peu 800d, oy ap” vg rg” Tos =. 
Fall, Rel. ry. thing he ſays: His Thoughts 
are always fine, tho his Manners 
be bad; declaring always in Com- 
meadation of — and Dete- 
ſtation of Vice. I find hima little 
too pecviſh with his Countrey, and 
11] atfected ro his Neighbour ; bur, 
for all that, he is a very great 
man. Ceſar had the fineſt way of 
expreſſing himſeclt that ever Was. 
Pedants are in the right in admi- 
ring him, for the inunitable pi 
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tity of his Style ;' but I ſtill ad- 
mire him the more, for the ex- 
atneſs of his Senſe, no body ha- 
ving ever written better. He 1s 
almoſt the only Author that is 
free from Impercinencies. - He 
ſpeaks of himſelf bur as an indif- 
erent body, and nothing diſagrees 
in the wiſe Charafter he has ta- 
ken. Ir is true, that he is not al- 
together an Hiſtorian, bur it is true 
too, that he is a fine Model to 
write Hiſtory by. It i$ a great 
Honour for that incomparable 
Author, that Henry the Fourth of 
France, and Lewis the Fourteenth 
have bulied themſelves in the 
tranſlating of his Hiſtory of the 
Gaules. Livy is the moſt accom- 
pliſh'd of all, becauſe he has all 
the grear Parrs of an Hiſtorian : 
the Imagination fine, the Exprefſ- 
hon noble, an exaCt Senſe, with 
an admirable Eloquence, None 
but great Idea's come in his 
Mind ; he fills the Jmagination 
of his Readers with what he 
lays: that way he gains People's 
ticarts; and moves their Souls; 

L and 


* In Tite Livis 
purat inefſe 
Polls quan- 
dam Pataum- 
tatem, Fab. 
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and he has the greateſt Genius 


for rae i and is one of the 
greateſt Maſters of Eloquence that 
ever was. * I do not apprehend 
Aſinius Pollids meaning, who at- 
tributes him a Countrey Air, 
which ſmells of Lombardy. His 
great ſtrength is, to make Peo- 
ple raſte what he lays, by draw- 
ing his Readers to his own Sen- 
timents, by infuſing into their 
Minds his Fears and his Hopes , 
giving them all his Paſſion by the 
Art he has of moving the moſt 
hidden Springs of Hearts. Tacitus 
deſcribes things in a way quite dif- 
ferent from others ; bur he ſticks 
too cloſe to great things, to avoid 
falling into ſmall ones, which 
ought not to be negleted. His 
thoughts are good, but he is not 
always happy enough to exprels 
himſelf neatly. He is too much 
a Philoſopher. He ſpeaks high- 
ly of evcry thing : If mens Delti- 
ny was in his hands, he could nor 
[peak otherwiſe : and he morali- 
zcs always upon other Peopl-'s foo- 
lifhneſs : and that he may ſpare no 
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body, he detradts from all Man- 


kind. How many Spirits has he 
- pb by the detirg of ſtudying 
oliricks, which he infpir'd ſo ma- 
ny People with, and which is the 
vaineſt of all Studies : *Tis that 
ruin'd ſo many Spaniards, as Anto- 
nio Perex, and lo many 1talians, 
as Machiavel, Ammirato, and others, 
It is only by the fincneſs of his 
Style, that this laſt pleaſes ſo much 
thoſe of ſtrong minds, and ſo lit- 
tle thoſe that are not fo; for he 
ives diſtaſts by the ſubrilty of his 
iſcourſes and Refleftions. He is 
fo obſcure in his Expreſhons, that 
2 man mult be extreamly vers'd in 
his Style, to know how to unwrap 
his Thoughts * His manner of * Evenir non- 
Criticiſing is fine of ir ſelf; but his nunquam & a- 
conſtant cenſuring of all things erik ry 
makes it become courſe. He 1$ ſemper querir 
elevated, becauſe his thoughts are quod nimium, 
always high mounted : Ir is only «t Fd. l. 2, 
that way that he —_— and it © 13: 
is not {o-much to pleaſe,- and to 


inſtru, that he writes, as to make 

himſelf be admir'd : he has ſome- 

Fing cxntaorainary which cauſcs | 
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People ro excuſe moſt part of his 


failings. But there are ſo many 
things to be ſaid of that Author, 
good and bad , that there is no 
end in fpeaking of him. Ir is a 
kind of Wir, which is of uſe on- 
ly for a ſhew ; that does not fit the 
ordinary Commerce of men. Qun- 
tus Curtins delerves praiſes for his 
being ſincere : he ſays what is 
good and bad in Alexander , and 
never ſuffers che Merits of his He- 
roes to prevent him. If there be 
any thing to be found fault with in 
his Hiſtory, it 1s, that it 1s too nicely 
finiſh't.* But for all that, he did ex- 
cell in the Deleriptions of Manners, 
which he has done with-an Air a- 
greeable and natural. That Cha- 
raCter of Perfeftions which is found 
in thoſe great Men, was loſt in the 
following Ages.. Juſtin, who be- 
came a Compiler, thinking to c- 
ret himſelf to an Hiſtorian , does 
only touch things as he paſſes by. 
He -knows a great deal ; he ſays 
things ſenſibly; and he colleQed 
many Attions, which otherwiſe 
night have been loſt. Moſt part 
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of the Authors, Hiſtorie Auguſte, 
ix'd their Minds to write Lives; as 
Plutarch and Hercdian amongſt the 
Greeks, Suetonres and Cornelins Nepos 
among the Latins; and fo loſt the 
Character of Hiſtcrians. There 
came nothing after that, but ſingle 
Chroniclers, "Copiers, Compilers, and 
ſuch whole Names were known by 
a courſe knowledge they gave of 
their Ages, to whom the Planet of 
Hiſtory was not very favourable, ha- 
ving nothing fine nor reaſonable in 
them. There was but little Truth 
found in the Modern Greeks, who 
became Viftonarics, and related cx- 
traordinary Adventures, to plcaſe 
their,own Fancics. The Love of 
dy, which flouriſld again in the 
lace Ages, reviv'd again a number 
of good and ſenlible Hiferians, who 
by ſtudying Ancicat Authors, and 
ruling themſelves by them, —_ 
more Reputation than their Prede- 
ceflors Among thole that cxcell'd 
then, thatwhich is peculiar ro Com- 
mines, is, that he wrote with good 
ſenſe and ſincerity. Paulus Azmilt- 
zs ſpeaks purely, bur 15 ER : 

au- 
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Paulus Jovius follows only his Paſ- 
on and his Intereſt: Machiavel is ex- 
alt enough in his'Hiſtory of Florence; 
his Wir carries it aboye his Judg- 
ment in the reſt. He -dors not P 
Juſtice entirely to Caſtruccto Caſtrucei, 
whom he treats as an Enemy of his 
Countrey. Mariana, in his Hiſtory 
of Spain, was out-done by no Mc- 
dern, neicher for the Greatneſs of 
the Deſign, nor for the Nobleneſs 
of the Style. Buchanan is a little 
roo much like a Slave in his imita- 
ting of Livy. He ſtole from the 
Ancients what he has that is good. 
He writes very ent, yet hasnot 
his thoughts elevated. His long 
Quotations in the Third Book; do 
nap Picate eyery body , no more 

n the large account he gives in 
the Second Book of the Notion of 
the Countrey he ſpeaks of. The 
Germans have valt' Projefts about 
their Hiſtories, and nothing reduc'd 
into the Natural Order, which an 
exalt Deſign requires. One may 
find in molt part of the Spaniards a 
Spirit of Parriality for their Coun- 
trey, which renders them much ſuf- 


pected. 
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pected. The 7alians are rich in 
particular , Hiſtories .of the ſeveral 

"Þ States which compoſe Jtaly ; bur 

'f they have no compleat Body of Hi- 

"| fory. There begins to appear a- 
mongſt us ſome beams of hopes to 
have ſome accompliſhed Hiforian, 
by the approbation the Publick 
gives to thoſe that write now. 
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